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Remarkable Remarks 


New York has always been graft 
ridden, — May. Maurice CamPBELL., 
fe 
I am not particularly eager to appear 
in the Social Register. — Gene TUNNEY. 
af 


We are in sight of a generation which 
might be described as a generation of 
omniscient babies.— THe BisHop oF 
DuruamM. 


The lives on Lexington Avenue are 
just as valuable as those of Park Avenue 
and Riverside Drive, and maybe more 
so. — Mayor WALKER. 


I was never sick in the United States 
as the result of drinking any sort of 
liquid. — Anpré Mavrois. 
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Probably more people fall in love at 
Coney Island than in any other spot of 
the same size in the world.— Homer 


Croy. 
rN 


There is no better poetry written 
than that by the cultured young Welsh- 
men. — Lioyp GEorcE. 


In America I heard repeated too many 
times the statement that he who goes to 
Italy must carry his bathtub with him. 
— Sicnor ALFrepo CamMPIONE. 


If a writer produces a little good verse, 
and nothing else, he is evidently a poet. 
— J. C. Squire. 


The great journalist knows that almost 
nothing is really important, and that 
almost anything is news. —R. EL tis 
RoBERTs. 


Platforms apparently survive as ves- 
tigial organs in the political system. 
—R. C. Tucwe.t. 


Man cannot live by golf alone. — 
Gienna COLLETT. 


It cannot be repeated too often that 
it does not matter any fraction of a brass 
farthing to Great Britain or to the 
British Empire whether Republicans or 
Democrats reign in Washington. — 
L. J. Maxse. 


Armies and armaments are cancers 
produced by the malignant development 
of the patriotic virus under modern con- 
ditions of exaggeration and mass sug- 
gestion. — H. G. WE Ls. 


I am not convinced that in the present 
phase of inflamed nationalism a better 
understanding between nations and creeds 
is desirable. — Grorce BERNARD SHaw. 


Entering the Grand Central or Penn- 
sylvania station, one almost feels that the 
head should be bared and speech be in 
whispers. —Georce Witiiam Russe. 


(4). 


A young American drinks with the 
same feeling of pride that a young 
Frenchman writes a cubist or surrealist 
poem. — Bernarp Fay. 


In dealing with Englishmen you can 
be sure of one thing only — that the 
logical solution will not be adopted. — 
Dean IncE. . 


Motor cars are increasing by leaps and 
bounds, and pedestrians survive by the 
same process. — Lorp Dewar. 


At present the intellectuals, poets, and 
thinkers are left to starve to death. In 
ten years society will shoot them. — M. 
DELTEIL. 
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of William Allen White is a careful refuta- 

tion. That the governor attaches great im- 
portance to the attack which Mr. White has made 
cannot be doubted from the thorough, painstaking 
way in which he goes about answering it. He writes 
with the determination of a man who is bent upon 
clearing once and for all a slander against his name. 
“Once and for all”’ he meets the enemies who have 
laid hands upon his personal reputation. 

But Governor Smith, justifiably, perhaps, appears 
to have regarded the charge of Editor White in a 
different light from that intended by the Kansan. 
As we understand it, Mr. White has disclaimed any 
intention of charging moral turpitude upon the 
governor’s part in calling attention to the many 
votes which he has cast favorable to the saloon. His 
Statements did not impugn the governor’s honesty 
nor his conscientiousness; they merely presented 
his legislative record upon a certain controversial 
subject. In refuting the charges, Governor Smith 
has drawn a cloud over his adversary’s purpose. 
He has justified some of his votes as designed to 
correct flagrant abuses. Upon others, however, he 
has been less successful. Mr. White was ill-advised 


(5 eivitizn SMITH’S reply to the charges 





in bringing up all of these votes without examining 
the surrounding circumstances. But he was correct 
in his major — and only — premise that the gov- 
ernor’s record does reveal a surprising number of 
occasions when his votes have favored the saloon. 
Thus, while Governor Smith establishes his per- 
sonal integrity, an integrity which is beyond im- 
peachment, he does not show his political tenets or 
affiliations to have been beyond reproach. A rather 
unpromising record, one which gives little indication 
of the man who was to rise above Tammany Hall, 
is there for anyone who cares to pry into it. For our 
part, we feel that Governor Smith has lived down 
this record. We think that it has nothing to do, one 
way or the other, with his qualifications for the 
Presidency. Others, like Mr. White, disagree. 


A Red Herring in the Sea 
NCERTAINTY is still abundant as to the 


nature of the Anglo-French naval agreement 
announced recently in the House of Commons by 
Foreign Secretary Sir Austen ChambeflainyyThe 
Paris correspondent of the New York Timesi¥eports 
that it is not a treaty, as the press of this country 
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has generally construed it to be, but only a sug- 
gestion for an accord in policy. It has been sub- 
mitted to the Governments of the other naval 
powers, and will form the basis for future limita- 
tions of armament provided that they give it their 
assent. If they do not assent, France and Great 
Britain will be willing to modify their position. 
So much for the latest construction of the plan. 

Whatever the nature of the agreement may be, 
the secrecy which surrounds it is not working the 
cause of disarmament any good. The London 
Saturday Review, while expressing alarm over the 
effect which the agreement may have upon this 
country, takes Sir Austen rightfully to task: “Sir 
Austen either told us too little or too much. There 
is much to be said for diplomacy which is com- 
pletely open and publishes the text of documents 
as negotiations proceed. There is also a good case 
for concealing negotiations until they have reached 
a definite conclusion, for it is difficult to make an 
agreement with a ring of excited commentators 
round you. But there is nothing to be said for a 
combination of these two methods, and Sir Austen 
Chamberlain ought never to have mentioned the 
agreement if he had not been willing to publish 
its text immediately.” This places Sir Austen in the 
proper pigeonhole, and the only way for him to 
climb out is to speak and speak plainly. 


Tuning Up the Second Fiddle 


N Topeka Senator Charles Curtis gave a concrete 
example of what a Vice Presidential candidate 
does in an election year, and in the next few weeks 
we shall undoubtedly see both Senator Curtis 
and Senator Robinson living up to this example to 
the best of their abilities. Senator Curtis unbur- 
dened himself of no startling political pronounce- 
ments. He did not shake the political foundations 
of Kansas or of the United States with new plans 
for farm relief or prohibition or foreign policy. 
On the contrary, he reiterated the plans which his 
chief had already outlined at Palo Alto, dwelling 
with particular emphasis upon the farm problem 
for the reason that Kansas is an agricultural State. 
He gave the first of a long series of speeches fitting 
to the time and place, but devoid of the originality 
which might be expected of a leader. There was no 
other course open to him. 

For a Vice Presidential candidate, whatever his 
qualities, must necessarily submit to the duty of 
mopping up, leaving all sword play and gallantry 
to the leader of the ticket. His duty is that of a 
squire. Once in a blue moon a Dawes sets out to 
make the minor candidacy into a brilliant part, 
but a Dawes is a source of worry to party leaders 
and a threat to party harmony. If it were otherwise, 
Mr. Dawes might have fared better at Kansas 
City last June. 


Senator Curtis, always a party regular, plays a 
competent second fiddle. Senator Robinson will 
have to use plenty of resin if he is to equal the 
Topeka overture. He will have a harder time of it, 
for harmony is less prevalent in the Democratic 
than in the Republican organization. 


The Last Laugh 


OL. HENRY BARRETT CHAMBERLIN 

of the Chicago Crime Commission thinks 
that anyone with a sense of humor will derive great 
amusement from the reports of the Chicago Police 
Department. After studying the station books 
diligently to find out just what kind of public 
servants are the lieutenants of William Hale 
Thompson, Colonel Chamberlin grins sardonically 
and makes the joke public. It appears that the 
Chicago Police Force, like many other public 
commissions, believes that what the people don’t 
know the people won’t worry about. Its evident 
intention has been to fool all of the people all of 
the time. To save itself bother and the people 
from distress, the Chicago police have simply 
neglected to total up their crime records. Only 
seventeen per cent of the complaints received at 
the forty stations during 1927 have been entered 
on the public records at the office of the Secretary 
of Police. Thus, out of 10,504 larceny charges en- 
tered on the station books only 588 have been tabu- 
lated at central headquarters. Out of 29,444 felony 
charges only 5,105 have found their way downtown. 
Only one out of every 525 charges of assault has 
been reported from the station which received it. 
And according to the official records at central 
headquarters, 1927 in Chicago was a year with no 
safe blowings, no pickings of pocket, no larceny 
and bailee. In 1926 in Chicago no doctored checks 
were passed, no forgeries were made, and there 
was no extortion by threats — or at least so says the 
record. And the police have been nonchalant in 
their classification of crimes. Bombings have been 
labeled ‘“‘malicious mischief,” attacks on women 
have been recorded as “accidents.” “These doc- 
tored statistics don’t make the city any safer,” 
reports Colonel Chamberlin. “They deprive the 
public of actual information on one of its major 
problems.” 

In fact, Colonel Chamberlin’s findings do not 
make for any sustained laughter. One need not 
consider himself without a sense of humor if he 
does not smile at all. It is a good thing for Chicago 
that the Crime Commission has brought these 
facts to light, and it will be a better thing for 
Chicago when the activities of the Crime Com- 
mission and other civic organizations have relegated 
Cowboy Thompson and his rodeo permanently to 
outer darkness. Then it will be time for a long 
laugh all around. 
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How Terrible Is Turkey? 


HILE reformers in the United States talk 


about jazz as the music of the devil and 
hard liquor as the beverage of iniquity, Mustapha 
Kemal, reformer of Turkey, exhorts his people to 
indulgence in both. At a recent public gathering in 
Constantinople the versatile dictator gave an ex- 
hibition of fox-trotting and proclaimed: “Until 
yesterday Oriental music and dances sufficed the 
Turkish people, but now, free from fears of war, 
Turkey is gay and must express this national gaiety 
in the music and dances of the vitalized Western 
world. Ten years ago Turkey’s leaders were hypo- 
crites under the shadow of the Caliph’s mantle, 
drinking alcohol but denying alcohol to the people 
on orthodox grounds. They were unwilling to 
drink publicly, but consumed more copiously in 
private than myself, who drink publicly to the 
health of the Turkish people.”” Mustapha downed 
his potion. 

Whereas the westernized United States drinks 
privately, Turkey, in the process of westerniza- 
tion, may now drink publicly. While the United 
States seems intent upon establishing a national 
taboo on spiritous liquors, Turkey is bent upon 
throwing one off. There must naturally be some 
question as to which is the more progressive, Turkey 
under Kemal, or the United States under Volstead. 

And although she disagrees with Mustapha 
Kemal in many things, Mme. Halidé Edib, Turkish 
feminist on a visit to this country, contributes with 
him to our understanding of the Levant. Mme. 
Edib has told the Williamstown Institute of Poli- 
tics that Turkish women have always been the 
rulers of their country. Men may have transacted 
the actual business of state, but women have had 
their influence in it. Taken in connection with 
references to the growing influence of women in 
American politics, this revelation makes it ques- 
tionable whether we have ever been far in advance 
of Constantinople. It becomes a matter of doubt 
whether Turkey is catching up with the United 
States, or the United States with Turkey. Perhaps 
we are all moving in a circle. 


Colonel Harvey’s Passing 


OL. GEORGE BRINTON McCLELLAN 
HARVEY possessed the nervous energy but 
lacked the tact necessary for a long political career. 
In consequence his life was a series of bumps and 
jolts which sent him now up, now down, and out of 
which the ebullient colonel seemed to derive more 
pleasure than the average politician from a con- 
sistent advance to power. As editor of Harper’s 
Weekly he discovered Presidential timber in Wood- 
row Wilson, but long before the campaign of 1912 
was ended the two high-strung personalities had 


clashed and parted company. After the election 
President Wilson apologized, but the reconciliation 
did not last long. Just as Colonel Harvey was about 
to receive the appointment of Ambassador to 
France he gave out a denunciatory interview which 
was more than the President could swallow, and 
the diplomatic plum was withheld. But after con- 
demning the League of Nations and helping: Warren 
G. Harding into the White House, Colonel Harvey 
received a greater reward. He was named Am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James’. In London he 
distinguished himself by appearing at court in 
correct satin knee breeches and full diplomatic 
regalia, a costume which ill became his lanky 
Vermont figure and moved the American press to 
ridicule. Why need a free-born Vermonter cater to 
European diplomatic amenities? Colonel Harvey 
had better have gone to court in overalls, chewing 
a straw. He survived all lampooning, but soon in- 
voked harder criticism by declaring in London that 
the United States did not enter the World War to 
save the world, but to save its own skin. He said 
that our soldiers had gone “reluctantly and lag- 
gardly.” President Harding was at pains to con- 
tradict this utterance, and great was the din from 
the American Legion and patriotic societies. In 
1923, after the death of Harding, Harvey resigned 
his post and returned home to editing. 

Colonel Harvey was a lively figure in the war 
and postwar period. His death, in the same week 
as that of Viscount Haldane, marks the turning 
point in a generation. Wilson, Haig, Haldane, 
Harvey —the old statesmen and warriors and 
publicists are passing. 


Clearing Skies for the Rising Sun 


eng from Nanking and Tokyo indicate 
an easing of friction between the Chinese 
Nationalist Government and the Government of 
the Empire of the Sun. Dr. C. T. Wang, Nationalist 
Foreign Minister, assures newspaper correspond- 
ents that the abrogation of the Sino-Japanese 
commercial treaty does not mean unfair discrimina- 
tion against Japan. He insists that the provisional 
regulations against which Japan has strenuously 
protested will not be enforced, that the terms of 
the old treaty will be allowed to hold until a new 
treaty has been negotiated. Mr. Yada, Japanese 
Consul-General at Shanghai, confirms this ar- 
rangement and announces in Tokyo, where he has 
gone for a conference with Premier Tanaka, that 
the Nationalists have made far less of the Japanese 
interference in Manchuria than have foreign capitals. 

But while these things indicate a commendable 
spirit of compromise on the part of new China, 
they do not explain away Baron Tanaka’s high- 
handed tactics in preventing Chang Hsueh-liang, 
Manchurian military leader, from uniting his 
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provinces with the Nationalist Government. China 
has reached the crossways. On the one hand is the 
road to permanent union and the end of factional 
dispute. On the other is the old road, which she has 
been following since 1911, and which leads only 
to continuous insurrection. By obstructing union 
with Manchuria Japan does not help her to the 
better course, but only adds to her difficulties. 

A stable government in China will not be easy 
to achieve. Already there are signs of disagreement 
between the military leaders Chiang Kai-shek, 
Yen Hsi-shan, and Feng Yu-hsiang. Feng is casting 
a backward glance at Soviet Russia, which has 
equipped his armies in the past. Union with Man- 
churia will increase the prestige of the Nanking 
Government and give it greater cohesiveness. 
Continued separation will weaken it, and leave it 
open to Soviet influence. If Japan is trying to 
prevent Russia from gaining influence in China, 
she is taking a roundabout way of doing it. At 
present her actions seem to be courting rather than 
forestalling the Soviet advances. 


A Pilgrim’s Amazing Progress 


LAST will and testament made by John 

Bunyan in 1685, three years before his death, 
is reported to have come to light in Regina, Sas- 
katchewan. Discovered in a box rotting with age, 
the document, according to the New York World, 
is now in the possession of W. L. Gilliland of the 
provincial capital. If this be authentic, the foolscap 
of the author of “Pilgrim’s Progress” has been on a 
long pilgrimage. One would like to hear more of the 
story; how, perhaps, the will was concealed by 
Bunyan among his personal effects; how it escaped 
from his possession when he fled from the wrath of 
James II; how it found its way to a bookstall 
among papers of no worth; how it was thrust 
between the pages of a volume of Horace, and thus, 
in strange company, purchased by an adventurer 
setting out for the new world; how it divided with 
Horace and fell among the papers of a family in 
Montreal; and how the scion of this line, emigrating 
to the West, carried it with him in a moldering 
box of family memorabilia. Saskatchewan has 
attained something of a reputation as a bread 
basket, and is known in the United States along 
with Alberta as the source of blizzards and equinoxial 
gales, but it has never before deserved the name of a 
storehouse for literary treasures. It will require 
some such tale as this to explain the presence of 
John Bunyan’s will on the plains of Canada. 

But remembering the Rowley forgeries of 
Thomas Chatterton and the penchant of literary 
falsifiers for concealing their work in remote quarters 
scholars will be a long time shaking their heads 
and matching their wits over Mr. Géilliland’s 
remarkable discovery. Here is an opportunity for 


a first-rate literary controversy, an argument upon 
which “itterateurs should be glad to spend their 
authority when they have tired of disputing whether 
Shakespeare was Shakespeare or J. P. McEvoy. 


A Bear Market on Propheteering 


OTH Republican and Democratic parties are 
cautious this year in the claims which they 
make to electoral votes. Neither one of them is giv- 
ing way to the vainglorious boasting which generally 
begins six months before election day and continues 
until the first ballots are counted. To be sure, 
Senator Moses and Secretary of Labor Davis have 
predicted that Herbert Hoover will come out on 
top. Senator Copeland, from the other side of the 
fence, has seen visions of driving the Republican 
infidels from power. But these prophets have 
qualified their prophecies by adding a word or two 
about a “hard fight,” and none of them has dem- 
onstrated that cocksure spirit which imbued Wilson- 
ians with courage in 1916 and inspired Coolidgians 
to collegiate yelps in 1924. 

At the bottom of this quietude lies uncertainty 
as to how voters will react to new candidates and 
new issues. Republicans have busied themselves 
with dramatizing the solid executive ability of 
Herbert Hoover; Democrats have set out to prove 
that Al Smith’s personal magnetism reaches beyond 
the boundaries of New York State; until these 
experiments reach an advanced stage political 
leaders are not sure of the relative drawing power 
of two personalities which are untried in national 
elections. Meanwhile, both sides have been em- 
barrassed by the direct infusion of the prohibition 
issue into the campaign. Party regulars were minded 
to leave such political dynamite alone, but they 
have been driven by popular demand and the 
Democratic candidate into toting it around the coun- 
try. They do not know when or where it may ex- 
plode. At the same time, they have been troubled 
by the necessity of juggling with farm relief, and 
are harassed by doubts as to what the farmer is 
thinking about now that his mind has been un- 
burdened of the McNary-Haugen delusion. In the 
face of new situations, the old-time political 
clairvoyance is making little headway. The time 
has not come when Chairman Work is ready to 
claim a Hoover landslide, or Chairman Raskob a 
parade for Smith. Both of these gentlemen are 
bending backward to stand straight. Judging by 
their present tactics, we may eventually see Mr. 
Work denying the certainty of success in Vermont, 
or Mr. Raskob doubting the probability of a 
Democratic march through Georgia. Unless Sir 
Oliver Lodge is soon called into conference by one 
or the other of them we may be witnesses to the 
strange spectacle of a Presidential election in which 
neither side promises to sweep the country. 
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Al in Deep Water 


OVERNOR SMITH’S acceptance speech 
was fairly impressive over the radio; but a 
calm reading of it reveals the candidate’s 
weaknesses as a Presidential candidate as fully as 
it reveals those elements which make him so popu- 
lar and attractive an individual. What appears to 
be merely a pleasing candor in direct utterance 
seems, in cold type, to boil down into a cocky self- 
confidence not likely to wear as well as his compet- 
itor’s modesty in the face of great and impending 
responsibilities. 

The candidate was clearness and effectiveness 
itself in those passages in which he could draw upon 
his experience. Thus he deftly, and in our opinion 
quite properly, twisted the elephant’s tail into a 
knot for the Republican failure to reorganize the 
government machinery in order to eliminate waste. 
His recommendations for power legislation were 
equally definite. In fact, wherever the governor 
drew from experience his touch was sure; but he 
fumbled enough issues completely to demonstrate 
that he is considerably at sea in matters much be- 
yond the limits of New York State. In some of 
these distant issues, all he could present was a 
promise to call a commission to investigate. One 
such promise covered an embarrassment resulting 
from the governor’s previous championship of the 
New York State route for a Great Lakes waterway. 
Now, with votes to win in the West where the St. 
Lawrence route is favored, the: governor thinks he 
may have been misled by his experts’ .xeports, and 
declares for another investigation. The truth is, of 
course, that the governor, being without special 
knowledge of waterways or Western transportation 
problems, merely spoke in the first instance as a 
doughty State champion; a change in his circum- 
stances forces upon him the necessity of reflection. 
My experts, he says, may have been wrong. I will 
employ other experts more satisfactory to the voters. 

In his comments on foreign affairs, however much 
one may sympathize with his indignation over 
Nicaragua, he could hardly be called disingenuous 
when he attacked Republican Administrations for 
carrying on policies and actions originated by their 
Democratic predecessors. After all, neither the 
Harding nor the Coolidge Administration has waged 
an informal war with or even sent a punitive expe- 
dition into Mexico. The unhappy Nicaraguan episode 
is in direct succession from the precedents of the 
Holy Wilson and the Sainted Bryan. Tue INnpE- 
PENDENT agrees that it is a poor thing and a shabby 
policy — but Governor Smith’s diatribes on the 
subject are merely a fine example of pot calling 
kettle black. 

On farm relief he is obviously barking up a tree 
as little known to him as the banyan or Ceiba. He 


promises a friendly, constructive attitude toward 
the complex problems of American agriculture. All 
he wants — in effect —is a sound plan of relief 
and the appropriate legislation. He will do the rest, 
presumably by signing the bill. This is a good deal 
like offering a solution for the problem of poverty 
by saying: “Provide plenty of money and a plan 
for its distribution, and I will approve the expen- 
diture.” It does not show a firm grasp of the farm 
situation or an understanding of its details but 
only a willingness to tackle the problem with an open 
mind. Governor Smith is betrayed by his bland 
statement in regard to the marketing of farm com- 
modities: “Only the mechanics remain to be de- 
vised.” Congress has not found the mechanics of 
marketing the simple problem which the governor 
of New York evidently believes them to be. 

Attention will be directed chiefly toward his 
paragraphs on the subject of prohibition. We like 
the candor, frankness, and courage of his attitude 
on this miserably controversial question much 
more than we do the generalities of his oppo- 
nent. Mr. Hoover, we suspect, has been jockeyed 
out of his inquiring open-mindedness into a posi- 
tion heartily recommended by the foggy, vote- 
getting war-horse politicians who surround him and 
to whom he has, with an unhappy: but understand- 
able modesty, surrendered his campaign. Governor 
Smith speaks out loud and brave — if not clear. 
He recommends repealing or amending the Eight- 
eenth Amendment, and, think or feel as you like, 
you have to admit that such a recommendation 
takes courage and manhood. 

We are convinced that the objectives he seeks 
are worthy and desirable, but we bog down in a 
slough of difficulties when we consider the methods 
he proposes. How can a dry State surrounded by 
four wet States protect its borders? How can an 
amendment be amended — and its meaning re- 
versed? How this, how that? With all respect — 
and very real and profound respect — for his cour- 
age and his purpose, we see little that is constructive 
and practical in his proposals. They are the words 
of a brave individual, unacquainted with the diffi- 
culties involved or the temper of his countrymen. 

In short they are the words of Governor Al Smith 
— a competent, honest, and inspiring State execu- 
tive, but a man neither by background, training, 
experience, nor intellect fitted to grasp the problems 
of this immense country with the vision and under- 
standing necessary in a great executive. That Mr. 
Hoover’s character and intellect, as well as his ex- 
perience in life and his years of training, have pro- 
duced a personality more fitted for the duties of the 
Presidency than Governor Smith seems to us even 
more obvious after Governor Smith’s message than 
before it. The latter is a right man trying to get into 
the wrong place. And that is one of the most tragic 
spectacles in a democracy. 
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This Business of Propaganda 


By Edward L. Bernays 


HE recent investigation by the Federal 

Trade Commission of public-utility propa- 

ganda and the uncovering of the Hofer 
syndicate in THE INDEPENDENT have again focused 
attention upon the propagandist and his relation 
to the scheme of things. Not since the days of the 
pro-German and pro-Allies propaganda has this 
country been made as cognizant of this ever-present 
and powerful force. 

It is altogether fitting and proper, therefore, to 
inquire in the light of the last ten years what 
have been the developments in postwar propaganda, 
especially as applied to industry — to big business. 
The World War left business astounded at what the 
technique of propaganda had accomplished in the 
conflict. Not only had it raised men and money 
for individual Governments. There had been propa- 
ganda in favor of the love of nations, and other 
propaganda for the hate of other nations — all 
successful. There had been propaganda to raise 
morale and other propaganda to break it down. 
Propaganda — all of it— making its mark on 
millions of people. 

Big business was not the first force to recognize 
what this could mean to it. The war had brought 
about large money deficiencies in the funds of 
colleges and other educational and social service 
bodies. The war technique was turned to the solution 
of these problems, 


And so there developed a special profession — I 
have called it public relations counsel. Others have 
termed it publicity direction. Some firms turned 
over this new function in their work to outside 
organizations, whom they retained just as they 
would lawyers or accountants. Others appointed 
vice presidents in charge of public relations, as for 
instance the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and large New York banks. In the field 
of associations, too, this work of public relations or 
propaganda was also undertaken, because industries, 
as associations, realized that they were competing 
with other industries for the public’s dollar — the 
marble dealers with the limestone dealers, for in- 
stance. They were also competing for the public’s 
good will as expressed in everything from more 
purchases to more favorable legislation. We have, 
then, the realization on the part of big business that 
this new right arm of propaganda was very useful 
to it; and we have at the same time the adoption 
of this new profession of propaganda by many 
totally unfitted, who thought they could profit 
by the new condition. 

This has led to abuses in the field. But the growth 
of every business or professional field has undoubt- 
edly followed the same course. Despite centuries 
of background in medicine and the formulation of 
Esculapian, voluntary, and legal codes of ethics, 

there are still quacks 








and coped with them 
with equal success. 
Harvard and a score 
of other college funds, 


and malpractitioners 


Propaganda is an ancient art, but it required the war to among the doctors. 
develop a new profession skilled in its uses. Governments, And as for the law- 
prominent persons, banking, industry have all called upon the yers, despite their 


the Near East Relief Public relations counsel to smooth out their contacts with background of history 


the world. Somewhat recently the investigation of power 
and ascore of other so- publicity has focused attention upon the legitimate use of 


and ethics, an investi- 


cial-service projects, propaganda. THE INDEPENDENT has invited Mr. Bernays, gation into the New 


were made possible 


one of the most prominent public relations counsel and author York shyster and am- 


through a response of ‘‘Crystallizing Public Opinion,” to explain in this article — bulance-chasing law- 


from the public which 


was based on the use 


the rules of his profession and the limitations of propaganda yers is now going on 


and has just unearthed 








of appeals and a 
technique comparable to the war propaganda. 
Big business now forcibly realized its possibilities 
in the same direction. The ‘public could still be 
regimented by the old methods business had em- 
ployed, to be sure. Advertising, with greater skill 
applied in its creation and execution than ever 
before, was still a most effective weapon. So were 
salesmen and other sales promotional methods. 
But this “new propaganda,” this new technique 
that had made men willing to give up their lives 
and their money — this was something big business 
might find very useful! 


even greater abuses 

than wereanticipated by theinvestigators themselves. 
But this is no palliative or excuse for propagan- 
dists who misuse their trust for their own ends. It 
simply shows that in an economic world there will 
always be some whom money will tempt from the 
path of ethical conduct, in a human world there 
will always be some who have no ethics to start with. 
Now what are the ethical relations of a propa- 
gandist or public relations counsel to the social 
body? First of all, that he will not represent or plead 
in the court of public opinion a cause that he believes 
to be socially unsound. To be sure, that leaves a 
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wide field of action; and what is socially unsound 
to one man may not be socially unsound for another. 
But it is a clear road for a man of decency and 
conscience. Unlike a lawyer, he need not undertake 
the cause of a client who has committed an unsocial 
action. Possibly one reason for this is that, even 
though a special pleader, he is not dissociated from 
the client in the public’s mind. Another reason is 
that while he is plead- 


relationship, for instance, when such an acquiescence 
in point of view is bought and paid for. Let us say 
that the public relations counsel of an antitubercu- 
losis committee, as a constructive part of its public 
relations program, urges upon a school board that 
better attention be paid to this subject in schools. 
If the local school board of the community has 
realized this defect and is anxious to see it remedied, 

| its members may lend 





the weight of their 





ing before the court 
— the court of public 
opinion — he is at the 
same time trying to 
affect that court’s 
judgments and ac- 
tions. He must judge 
the results which his 
work would accom- 
plish from an ethical 
point of view. 


‘‘The public relations counsel supervises and directs the 
contacts of business and other organizations with the public. 
He ascertains the state of public opinion toward a given com- 
pany, product, or idea, and directs his efforts to strengthen 
favorable impressions or dispel ungrounded prejudices. His 
function is to crystallize public opinion and to make articulate 
ideas and events that are already in existence and that are 
favorable to company policy. It is also an essential part of his 
services to create the circumstances or the news which will 
themselves eventuate in the desired expression from the 

public.” — Edward L. Bernays 


own organization to 
securing information 


approving and broad- 
casting efforts for its 
amelioration, regard- 
less of the fact that 
the antituberculosis 
committee has started 
the campaign, be- 
= cause they feel that 





In law, the judge 





and jury hold the 
deciding balance of power. In public opinion, the 
public relations counsel is judge and jury, because 
through his pleading of a case the public may accede 
to his opinion and judgment. Therefore, the public 
relations counsel must maintain an intense scrutiny 
of his actions, avoiding the propagation of unsocial 
or harmful movements or ideas. Every public rela- 
_ tions counsel has been confronted with the necessity 
of refusing to ac¢ept clients whose cases in a law 
court would be valid, but whose cases in the higher 
court of public opinion are questionable. 

Second, he will not take the cases of conflicting 
clients. If he is helping to win a fight for the mar- 
gerine manufacturers, he cannot work also with 
the butter makers. If he is working with Japan, 
he cannot also work with China, because their 
interests are usually opposed. 

Third, when he deals with any of the mediums 
of dissemination to the public, whether it be the 
press or the radio, the lecture platform or the motion 
picture, he will do so as the representative of his 
client, maintaining the same standards of truth 
with them as govern the morals and habits of the 
world he lives in. 

In a campaign to mold public opinion toward a 
given cause, the public relations counsel, known 
as such, may enlist the interest of an individual or 
an organization in his client’s point of view. That 
individual organization may then propagandize 
It through its own channels because it is interested 
in it. In such a case, the point of origin then becomes 
that individual or organization. The public relations 
counsel, having made the link between the interest 
of his client and the interest of the third party, no 
longer need figure in the resulting expression to the 
public. This is always predicated on the relationship 
being on an entirely ethical basis. It is not an ethical 


a constructive work is 
being accomplished by these efforts. Under these 
circumstances, such efforts to mobilize public opin- 
ion would then probably come from the school board 
or whatever it might be, because this organization 
stands back of the idea. If the public relations 
counsel as a special pleader can interest a prominent 
man in the cause he is furthering, and this man 
becomes the protagonist and propagandist for the 
idea, a statement or any other action he may take 
is satisfactorily identified as to point of origin if it 
is sent out by that individual. As to the flow of 
propaganda into the newspaper offices of the 
country, every editor can very simply reject any 
material that does not stand out in the news o 
that day. All he needs is a wastebasket. One thing, 
however, should be observed by the editor: that 
is, not to print material that has no mark of origin 
or one which is ethically doubtful, even though it 
is plainly stated. 

The social value of the public relations counsel 
lies in the fact that he brings to the public facts 
and ideas of social value which would not so readily 
gain acceptance otherwise. While he, of course, may 
represent men and individuals who have already 
gained great acceptance in the public mind, he may 
represent new ideas of value not yet accepted. 


A’ for the relations between the public relations 
counsel and his client, little can be said which 
would not be merely a repetition of the code of 
honest dealing between individuals. The public rela- 
tions counsel owes his client conscientious, effective 
service, of course. Much more important than 
any positive duty, however, is the negative duty — 
that he must never accept a retainer or assume a 
position which puts his duty to the groups he repre- 
sents above his duty to society, 


on the subject and to 
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Canonization of a Maligned President 
By George Fort Milton 


AD our present political vocabulary been 

H available seventy-five years ago, Andrew 
Johnson’s contemporaries would have been 

at no difficulty to pin an appropriate label upon him. 
They would not have had to resort to such terms 
of contempt as “mudsill,” “traitor,” and “dema- 
gogue.” They would have catalogued him “farmer- 
labor” and let it go at that. Even today, after a 
Civil War, and a decade of reconstruction, and six 
new Federal amendments, the label fits pretty well. 
Consider the things Andrew Johnson advocated. 
They testify to his progres- 


of the perennial creditor-debtor clash so basic in our 
currency strife. He was strictly a realist in regard 
to the debt burden, and believed that a dollar worth 
fifty cents when borrowed should not grow to a 
one hundred cent dollar when repaid. Once he 
proposed to Congress a partial repudiation of the 
Government’s Civil War indebtedness. His views 
along this line remind one strangely of the debt- 
scaling arguments now being made by European 

leaders in much the same sort of crisis. 
In 1864, when Johnson was the Union — not the 
Republican — nominee for 





sive bent: His main legisla- 
tive endeavor while in 
Congress was to help the small 
farmer. He was virtually the 
father of the homestead law 
opening millions of acres of 
new land in the West to 
needy artisans and farmers. 
His long battle for this meas- 
ure brought him into sharp 
conflict with the Southern 
slavery supporters who feared 
the free man, white or black, 
on the farm. Johnson favored 





Tradition has its tag for each 
President and Andrew Johnson’s is 
**impeachment.” The ignominy which 
his ridiculous trial before the Senate 
has left upon Johnson’s name in the 
popular mind is one of the great 
tragedies of history. Judge Robert W. 
Winston, North Carolina jurist, has 
recently corrected the impression in his 
excellent biography. Mr. Milton, editor 
of the Chattanooga News, reviews 
in this article the outstanding episodes 
in the combative life of the Recon- 

struction President 


Vice President, two campaign 
biographies were written 
about him. After Lincoln’s 
assassination, when he be- 
came President, three more 
were rushed through the 
press. After the lapse of a 
third of a century, a preacher 
in Greeneville, Tennessee, the 
home of Johnson’s idolatrous 
family, was given access to 
the Johnson papers, and 
wrote a life of Johnson, fac- 
tually correct and impec- 








the election of United States 

Senators by a direct vote of the people. He thought 
the procedure of having State Legislatures select 
them was cumbersome and violative of the popular 
will. As Senator he introduced resolutions in this 
direction, as President he urged it in his annual 
messages, and out of the White House he made a 
point of it in nearly every stump speech. He was no 
friend of the convention system. He would have 
welcomed the direct primary with open arms. He 
often suffered from manipulated and boss-dominated 
conventions. In Tennessee, after he left the White 
House, Johnson refused to heed them and flouted 
nominations they made. 

Not content with a direct popular election of 
United States Senators, Andrew Johnson favored a 
direct election of the President of the United States 
as well. To his mind the machinery of the Electoral 
College was clumsy, poorly constructed, and not 
responsive to the public purpose. A further reform 
Johnson urged upon the nation was the elimination 
of “lame duck” sessions of Congress, though of 
course he did not call them by this name. He wanted 
the new membership to be installed in office almost 
immediately upon their election. 

Johnson was not a “hard money” man, but a 
greenbacker or inflationist; he took the debtor side 


cably dull. A New York 
lawyer, impressed with the glamour of the im- 
peachment, constructed a volume about it. This 
has been all that biography had done for Andrew 
Johnson until the present year. But of late historians 
and biographers have been repairing their neglect 
of this amazing American figure. The newspapers, 
letters, and documents of Reconstruction have gone 
into the biographical test tube, and many have been 
the new appraisals and revaluations. 

A high standard for the succeeding writers has 
been set by Judge Robert W. Winston, in his 
“Andrew Johnson — Plebeian and Patriot” which 
Henry Holt & Company has recently put through 
the press. It is no hasty potboiler which this 
North Carolina jurist and essayist has written, but 
a full-length biography, completely documented, 
judicial in tone, smooth in style. The Winston 
volume is an important one for its subject matter 
as well as for its craftsmanship, for the story of this 
Tennessee tailor President needs telling. 

By singular coincidence, each of the three Presi- 
dents whom Tennessee has furnished to the nation 
was North Carolina born. And, equally surprising, 
the rude Raleigh home in which Andrew Johnson 
was born in 1809 was more imposing than the birth- 
place of either Andrew Jackson or James K. Polk. 
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Both of the latter saw the light of day in one-story 
log cabins, but Johnson was born in a two-story 
frame house. Even so, the family was not prosperous. 
The father lived only a few years after Andrew’s 
birth. Young Andrew was soon bound out to a tailor 
as apprentice. He liked his trade, but ran away from 
his master, and a reward was posted for his return. 
After a few months the runaway apprentice deter- 
mined to move westward. He went back to Raleigh, 
convinced his mother and her new husband of the 
sagacity of the*venture, and a plodding ox-drawn 
caravan set out for Tennessee. 


HEN the oxcart had crossed the mountains 

and reached Greeneville, it halted. There the 
young tailor found an opening for his craftsmanship 
and set up a tailor shop. He quickly made good as 
a tailor and as a citizen, but at every step was a 
scrap, either to get the money for a rude subsistence, 
or to filch the time to learn to read and write. 
He wanted to be a speaker, and night after night 
walked six miles to Tusculum College to debate. 

Not long afterwards, Greeneville was about to 
elect a councilman, and the tailor-debater sent a 
message to his friends: “Tell them that I’m in the 
fight.” This was the start of his life of politics, during 
which he filled every elective office, step by step, 
which the people’s votes could give. Councilman, 
legislator, State Senator, he served his community 
and county combatively but well. Then he ran for 
Congress in a strong Whig district, and his plain 
talking routed his foe. He won his way back to 
Congress so often that at last, despairing of beating 
him in fair fight, the Whigs redistricted the State, 
adding heavy Whig counties to Andy’s district, 
so as to insure his defeat. 

Redistricted out of Congress, Johnson ran for 
governor of Tennessee. The Whig candidate, Gus- 
tavus A. Henry, was a noted politician. Incidentally, 
he had been the prime mover in the gerrymander- 
ing, and Johnson said he had been not gerryman- 
dered but “Henrymandered” out of his seat in 
Congress. The people gave Johnson their votes. 
In his campaign two years later for reélection as 
governor, Johnson gave a foretaste of the courage 
and character he was to reveal so clearly during and 
after the war. In the late forties and fifties America 
was swept with an intolerant frenzy, a bitter preju- 
dice against foreigners and their faiths, known as 
“Know-Nothingism,”— a precursor of the A. P. A. 
and the Klan. The Know-Nothings were members 
of a secret order, and their popular name came from 
their response to all questions about the organization 
by saying, “I know nothing.” It made inroads into 
the Whig party, perhaps because the Irish had 
mainly entered the Democratic ranks. Although 
Tennessee then had but few Irish or Catholics, the 
Tennessee Know-Nothings flourished apace. They 
captured control of Tennessee Whiggery and made 


heavy inroads in the Democratic fold. The leading 
pussyfooting politicians advised Johnson to talk 
about tariff and internal improvements, and to 
leave Know-Nothings alone. 

The 1854 gubernatorial campaign opened at 
Murfreesboro. Meredith P. Gentry, the Whig 
candidate, is termed by John Quincy Adams as 
“the greatest natural orator in Congress.” Johnson 
went after the Know-Nothings. He arraigned the 
secret party for “its signs, grips and passwords, its 
oaths and secret conclaves, its midnight gatherings, 
its narrowness, littleness and proscriptiveness.” 
He charged that in joining the Know-Nothings its 
members “swore to tell a lie.” 

Johnson then paused, weighed his words, and 
exclaimed: “Show me a Know-Nothing and I will 
show you a loathsome reptile on whose neck every 
honest man should put his foot.” Under this terrible 
denunciation, a Tennessee contemporary writer 
tells us, the audience became pale with rage and 
still as death, and with his comparison of the order 
as being “no better than John A. Murrell’s clan of 
outlaws” many voices burst out, “It’s a lie, it’s 
a lie!” and the cocking of pistols was heard on every 
side. But Johnson looked on grim, unmoved, and 
undaunted. On another tense occasion, he made a 
remark that “this eye has never looked on the man 
that this heart fears.” Nor did it then. He waited 
a couple of minutes, and then resumed his speech 
with full deliberation. It set the State on end. It 
could not be answered. At the polls Johnson was 
swept into office again, and Know-Nothingism 
thenceforth was dead in Tennessee. 

From Nashville Johnson went to the Senate, 
where again he was the mouthpiece of the mechanics 
and artisans, the small farmers, the ‘“mudsills.” 
In 1860 he supported the Breckenridge-Lane ticket 
for President. He himself owned slaves and believed 
in slavery, but above all he believed in the Union 
and the Constitution, and he refused to follow a 
secession South. In the closing days of the last 
prewar Congress, amid the farewell speeches of 
Southern Senators glorying in the cotton republic 
about to come, Andrew Johnson made a speech on 
Union which thrilled the country, but brought the 
wrath of his own South on his head. His peroration 
was on traitors and treason: “I would have them 
arrested and tried for treason, and if convicted, 
by the Eternal God, they should suffer the penalty 
of the law at the hands of the executioner.” 


hee will not suffice to give details of the 
rest of his career. His war governorship of 
Tennessee, on Lincoln’s appointment, led to his 
choice on the ticket with Lincoln by the National 
Union Convention at Baltimore in June, 1864. After 
the assassination, Johnson took up Lincoln’s peace 
policy toward the South. The radical Congress was 
determined to enthrone the negro on the prostrate 
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white man, a plan against which the martyred 
Lincoln had sternly set his face. There followed a 
fierce struggle between President and Congress, in 
which Johnson was unyielding in principle and un- 
happy in language. In the final frenzy the radicals 
impeached Johnson for ousting Edwin M. Stanton, 
a faithless and disloyal Cabinet member. 


HEN one really contemplates the matter for 

which Johnson’s ousting from the White 
House was sought, one wonders if the radicals in 
Congress had gone raving mad. The impeachment 
articles, with a single exception, revolved about 
Johnson’s alleged violation of the Tenure of Office 
Act, in that he had discharged Edwin M. Stanton 
from his Cabinet when it became apparent to him 
that Stanton had betrayed him and was colloguing 
with his enemies, though the Constitutional adviser 
of the President himself! Stanton was the especial pet 
of the radical coterie of Stevens, Sumner, Morton, 
Chandler, and Wade. They were unwilling to allow 
the President to have his Cabinet advisers men 
friendly to him, and were determined that he should 
not discharge even a traitor in his camp. They 
passed the Tenure of Office Act to prevent it. 
Stanton himself advised the veto of this clearly 
unconstitutional legislation, and furnished the 
President a long memorandum on it. But Congress 
rushed it through over the veto. Later, when Stan- 
ton’s treachery was overpoweringly obvious, John- 
son was not lacking in courage, and he determined 
to bring the matter to a test in the courts. He dis- 
charged Stanton and Stanton refused to go. Im- 
mediately impeachment proceedings followed. 

The Supreme Court could take no immediate 
cognizance of the controversy, because Congress 
carefully passed laws removing from its jurisdiction 
all possible test cases, and the court of that day, 
observing the popular temper, was not overly 
anxious to assert its own rights. But in 1926, in a 
case brought by an ousted Oregon postmaster, 
Frank S. Myers, the court went through the entire 
history of the matter, and its decision adds an 
unusual historical judgment to the merits of the 
controversy which came so close to sustaining 
Johnson’s impeachment. “The power to appoint,” 
said the court, “carries with it the power to re- 
move.” It went further, and was specific. “The 
Tenure of Office Act, in so far as it attempted to 
prevent the President from removing a member of 
his Cabinet, was invalid.” The efforts of Congress 
in its Reconstruction legislation were really an 
attempt to “redistribute the powers of the Govern- 
ment and to minimize the President” and to “para- 
lyze the executive arm.” In other words, Andy 
Johnson, the poor Greeneville tailor, was right in 
the-matter, and the radical Congress was wrong. 

Five days after the impeachment trial was voted 
and begun, and the House of Representatives had 





selected its managers,— Benjamin F. Butler, properly 
nicknamed “Beast,” the first among them, — a paper 
was submitted to President Johnson. It was sub- 
mitted by Jeremiah Sullivan Black of Pennsyl- 
vania, perhaps the ablest of the counsel Johnson 
had selected to defend him against impeachment, 
and it bore the names of Beast Butler, Thaddeus 
Stevens, Bingham, another impeachment manager, 
and James G. Blaine! 

The paper was one urging President Johnson to 
accede to Black’s plea to employ the naval forces 
of the United States in seizing a small guano island, 
Alta Vela, in the Caribbean seas. American claim- 
ants for this island had for years been trying to 
get possession of it. Back in Buchanan’s Adminis- 
tration all the papers in regard to it had been 
submitted to Buchanan’s Attorney-General, Jere- 
miah Sullivan Black, and the Attorney-General 
had ruled that the claimants had no case in the 
premises, and that President Buchanan had better 
keep American forces from any such act. Yet eight 
years later, this former Attorney-General, now 
lawyer for the claimants, was also chief of the coun- 
sel defending the impeached President. And he 
presented a petition to Andrew Johnson, signed by 
the chief movers of the impeachment trial, urging 
that the President order action which he himself 
eight years earlier had vetoed! In view of existing 
circumstances, it was little less than blackmail. 

Tradition among Johnson intimates was that 
the President, confronted with this insolent demand, 
had told Black: “Get out of here, you ——, be- 
fore I kick you out!” At any event, the guano 
lawyer made good his implied threat and resigned 
from the ranks of Johnson’s counsel. His letter of 
withdrawal is preserved in the Lawson McGhee 
Library at Knoxville. Judge Winston apparently 
does not know of the letter, for his book makes no 
mention of it, but one of Black’s phrases runs that, 
as it is apparent that “the little finger of William 
H. Seward weighs more with you than the loins of 
the law,” he resigns from the case. 


SW ewrpe the argument of the evidence, at the 
end of the trial, one of the high points of Beast 
Butler’s arraignment of Johnson is that the evi- 
dence of his guilt is so obvious that the chief of 
his own lawyers, Black, after studying the evi- 
dence, sees the hopelessness of defense, and with- 
draws from the case. This characteristic bit of 
Butlerian mendacity and demagoguery drew im- 
mediate fire from Judge Nelson, who told the 
Senate the true facts as to the Alta Vela incident, 
and Black’s withdrawal because of Johnson’s refusal 
to be bulldozed. 

After impeachment proceedings had degenerated 
into a display of partisan politics rather than of 
judicial determination of official misdemeanors, 
a vote was taken on (Continued opp. page 216) 
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Photographs from Ewing Galloway BRANDS FOR THE BURNING 


THE PLANT OF THE PERRY COKE COMPANY AT ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


LOOKING DOWN ON INDUSTRY 


If the Worker Could See the Plant Wherein He Earns His Daily Bread As the 


Aviator Sees It, Perhaps He Would Find the Bread Better Worth the Earning 


FOLLOW THE LEADER 
THE HOPE GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY AT HASTINGS, WEST VIRGINIA, WINDS AS THE RIVER WINDS WHICH SUPPLIES ENERGY FOR THE TURNING WHEELS 
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A CITY WITHIN A CITY 
THE SOLVAY PROCESS CHEMICAL COMPANY CONSTITUTES A WORLD WITHIN ITSELF AT SYRACUSE NEW YORK 


APPLIED CURVES OF FORCE 
ART AND INDUSTRY ARE NOT ALWAYS FAR APART, AS THIS AERIAL PATTERN TAKEN ABOVE A GLASS FACTORY AT EAST ST. LOUIS ILLINOIS, PROVES 
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THE END OF THE TRAIL 
AN AIR VIEW OF THE GREAT STOCKYARDS AND CATTLE PENS AT KANSAS CITY, KANSAS. THE SLAUGHTERING AND PACKING HOUSES ARE IN THE FOREGROUND 


SO MANY SPOOLS OF THREAD — 
AND A TOY FACTORY, THE SOUTHWESTERN MILLING COMPANY, ALSO AT KANSAS CITY ,KANSAS 
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A MODEL COMMUNITY — ACTUAL AND APPARENT 
A SELF-CONTAINED INDUSTRIAL TOWN NEAR LEXINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA: ONE OF THE REASONS WHY COTTON IS KING IN THE SOUTH 


Beg ci WORN 2 MP a? 
THAT YOU MAY ROLL YOUR OWN 


THE BULL DURHAM PLANT OF THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY AT DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA. THE MAIN BUILDING OF THE PLANT IS BUILT WITH TWELVE 
SEPARATE FLOOR LEVELS AGAINST A SLOPE 
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Back Stage in Washington 


Impending Activity in Capital Real Estate 


Y horde of deft investigators and manipu- 

M lators, having piloted the Presidential 

campaign successfully through the suc- 

ceeding phases of Kansas City, Houston, Palo Alto, 

Topeka, Albany, and Hot Springs — to say nothing 

of Sinissippi Farm and Evanston — now develop 

forward-looking tendencies while they wait for the 
people, so to speak, to speak. 

And, before going on with our disclosures, let us 
breathe a prayer that the ancient voice of the people 
this time shall not reverberate so agonizingly as in 
times agone. We have in mind the undying remark 
of a distinguished member of the Washington cane- 
bearing corps of correspondents who, in 1920, not 
only was attached to the Cox Presidential train but 
had become attached to the genial Democratic 
nominee. In fact, this journalist was so fond of 
Jimmy Cox that, across the breakfast table one 
morning, he felt justified in predicting to the nom- 
inee that he would be “the worst-beaten candidate 
in history.” Secretly, however, the young journalist 
cherished a hope that Cox might be elected. “‘ Wait,” 
he said to himself, “until the people have spoken.” 
His views were importuned on the memorable 
“morning after” the election, when Harding’s 
record-breaking seven million had become an un- 
deniable fact. Finally, he observed: “The people have 
spoken, but — they needn’t have spoken so loudly.” 

When the people 


portfolio that Mr. Coolidge smiled a very wry smile 
when he read that Mr. Hoover would use his Ad- 
ministration as a model. And our entire staff, in- 
cluding the dictaphone girls, went into uproarious 
conniptions on hearing Mr. Al Smith’s persistent 
praise of Woodrow Wilson. All of our secret data 
on the present Presidential contenders — and we 
must concede that each has a chance — show that 
neither man is built that way. We are going to be 
Hooverized or, merely using the word to symbolize 
the governor’s positive qualities, Tanmanyized, 
and we might as well get ready for it. 

By way of a beginner, do we not know that both 
George H. Moses and Key Pittman, members of 
the once-powerful Senatorial oligarchy, each had 
the harrowing experience of having his notification 
speech censored by the nominees? Our spies were 
present when the blue pencil slashed through some 
of the brightest paragraphs in each of the speeches. 
Does anyone think that Joe Robinson and Charley 
Curtis took any liberties when they so surprisingly 
announced that they would consent to run with the 
respective party bosses? My emissaries will tell you 
that Joseph and Charles were more than careful to 
get full sanction for their proud outgivings. 

Knowing that Mr. John J. Raskob would be 
infinitely more appealing to Al Smith as Secretary 
of the Treasury than William Gibbs McAdoo, and 

that “‘Wild Bill” 





Donovan is all but 





shall have spoken 
this year, according 
to the reports of my 
spies, the resulting 
Administration, 
whatever its party 
auspices, will be a 
shiny new contrap- 
tion manned and 
mastered by a per- 


*‘We are impressed by the general prospect of a ‘moving 
day’ in Washington around March 6,'’ writes THE INDE- 
PENDENT'S Washington correspondent. Though this is, of 
course, certain if Governor Smith is successful, it is none the 
less on the cards if Mr. Hoover signs the new lease for the 
White House. ‘‘When the people shall have spoken this year, 
the resulting Administration, whatever its party auspices, 
will be a shiny new contraption manned and mastered by a 
personnel far different from that of the present or of yore’’ 


slated to take over 
the Department of 
Justice from John 
Garibaldi Sargent, 
the Vermont im- 
portation, we are 
impressed by the 
general prospect of 
a “moving day” in 
Washington around 





sonnel far different 





from that of the 
present or of yore. Certain whisperings in both party 
alleyways are not needed to enlarge this prospect. 
Much of the transition to new leadership in both 
parties has taken place in plain sight. More of it is 
coming to pass in obvious if not altogether open 
fashion. It requires no special vision to descry that 
neither Mr. Hoover nor Mr. Smith, both in com- 
plete sway in their respective parties, has much in 
common with prevailing or past Republican and 
Democratic régimes, despite ornate avowals of faith 
in the old idols, 

We are willing to wager our expected Cabinet 


March 6. Our roving 
agents tell us that the real estate gentry are making 
preparations for a period of much shifting early 
next spring. 

But, as far as the Republican party is concerned, 
we find definitely significant outcroppings to support ° 
the view that not only will the Coolidge coterie be 
open to other engagements, but some of the tradi- 
tional custodians of the party welfare — the Old 
Guard stalwarts of Congress — will be strangely 
bereft of potency at the White House if Mr. Hoover 
gets the right answer from the electorate on Novem- 
ber 6. As for the Coolidge circle, we shall refer only 
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in passing to the tale brought to us by our couriers 
regarding Mr. James White, the able aide to William 
Morgan Butler, whom Dr. Hubert Work succeeded 
as national chairman. Since 1923, Mr. White had 
been, at times, the Republican party. From his 
office at the headquarters of the national committee, 
whence he communicated at will with the Presi- 
dent’s private office, he was able to ordain many 
things of far-reaching import. His imprimatur upon 
questions of patron- 


not only separated officially from the Watson ma- 
chine but operating from headquarters in another 
hotel. The terror of the situation is the fact that, if 
Mr. Hoover is elected, the old Watson organization 
may be able to claim little share in the triumph and 
its rewards. And the most anguish of this outlook 
comes from the fact that the Senator and his as- 
sociates must continue to laud the national ticket 
and try to hold the Hoosier Republicans in line for 

the sake of the State 





and Senatorial tickets. 





age carried far. Be- 
sides, Mr. White came 
to be looked upon as 


Coolidge side of an 


‘*An imposing suite of offices in the Munsey Building in 
Washington is evidence of the fact that a new Republican 
the symbol of the organization is being created in Dixie. This . . . is the 
bailiwick of Col. Horace Mann, a former Tennessean. 
ill-concealed feud be- Mann's job is to impress bolting Democrats by demon- 
tween the Coolidge  strating that the black-and-tan Federal job traffickers, 


It is the same way 
in the South, where 
the Hoover candidacy 
has cut itself loose 
from the old patron- 
age bosses. An im- 


and Hoover wings of most of whom have been obliterated since Kansas City in posing suite of offices 


the party. It is no the outer darkness, no longer influence Republican doings’ 


in the Munsey Build- 
ing in Washington — 





secret that in 1924, at 





Chicago, the Hoover 

and Coolidge groups were kept from open warfare 
only by the urge of party necessity and the efforts 
of a few more or less impromptu peacemakers. 

When Dr. Work was made national chairman, we 
are told, Mr.White was sent for by Mr. Hoover. 
The nominee, at noon, gave the Boston man to 
understand that he was wanted and needed in the 
new organization. At four o’clock, according to the 
same grapevine, Dr. Work called in Mr. White and 
pointed out to him that someone else was sitting at 
his desk. Mr. White departed. Although we are told 
that an olive branch was extended in a further 
conference with Mr. Hoover, we are obliged to re- 
port that Mr. White’s old desk at the Barr Building 
in Washington is still graced by another. 

Of more moment, perhaps, is the fact, reported by 
one of our most-trusted agents, that the Hoover 
candidacy in Indiana will be entrusted to a State 
organization operating separately from the Jim 
Watson machine. It will be remembered that the 
Senator succeeded in rallying this machine to his 
support in the primary, and that he went to Kansas 
City a full-fledged advocate of the “anybody but 
Hoover” notion and cherished on his own part the 
notion that he might be the “anybody.” When Mr. 
Hoover was nominated, it must be said that foxy 
Jim lost no time in regularizing himself. He at- 
tempted to do so on such a scale that it was taken 
for granted that the past would be forgotten and 
that the Hoosier machine and the Hoover candidacy 
would synchronize. 

It did not work out that way. My envoy tells me 
that something more than a jolt was given to Jim 
and his cohorts when Oscar G. Foellinger, the pub- 
lisher who managed the Hoover preconvention 
fight, placidly announced that he had been com- 
missioned by Western Manager James W. Good to 
set up a separate organization — an organization 


a suite into which my 
spies have penetrated — is evidence of the fact that 
a new Republican organization is being created in 
Dixie. This “‘side-door” adjunct to the national 
committee — an establishment entirely separate and 
removed — is the bailiwick of Col. Horace Mann, a 
former Tennessean. Mann’s job, my agents tell me, 
is to impress bolting Democrats by demonstrating 
that the black-and-tan Federal job traffickers, most 
of whom have been obliterated since Kansas City 
in the outer darkness, no longer influence Republican 
doings. It is a bit difficult, of course, to reconcile this 
eftort with the need of holding the darker brethren 
in line in the North and East, but the program is to 
put the lily-whites in the saddle throughout the 
Republican councils of the Southland. This, in 
itself, involves as‘complete an alteration in a sector 
of Republicanism as the general metamorphosis 
which has come upon Democracy through the ad- 
vent of Mr. Raskob. : 

But metamorphoses, my spies urge me again and 
again to point out, are becoming commonplaces in 
this somewhat strange campaign. Although pre- 
sumably but a single real metamorphosis can take 
place per party, my agents are at some pains to 
recall that we may see further evidences of the strain 
which the two candidates have placed upon the 
hoary traditions of Democracy and Republicanism. 
The name of Woodrow Wilson comes trippingly from 
the tongue of Governor Smith; Mr. Hoover, though 
less committed to personal homage for any of the 
elder statesmen of the party, still intimates that his 
Administration will carry on in the best tradition of 
Mr. Coolidge. This placid adherence to settled 
processes, however, I am urged to disregard. 

My advisers urge me once more to emphasize the 
idea that in this campaign Herbert Clark Hoover and 
Alfred Emanuel Smith are individually the issues — 
not Alexander Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson. 
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If You Know What I Mean 


E have been instructed from time to time 

\ N | in the various curative properties of Lister- 

ine, how it “disagrees” with dandruff, 
cures a cold, and makes the malodorous mend their 
ways. And now comes a new function for the tooth 
paste of the Listerine outfit: “Tooth paste takes 
your youngsters to the ball game.” By means of 
what the advertisement calls a “little arithmetic,” 
you will find that using, say, twelve tubes of tooth 
paste per annum, the Listerine brand will save you 
$3 every year. This money, the advertisement an- 
nounces with a sort of supergenerosity, you may 
spend as you please — no obligation to plow it back 
into more tooth paste, no income tax to settle, noth- 
ing to sign — it’s yours. Very well. 

Consider, then, a few easy ways of saving money: 
You ride in an upper instead of hiring a private car 
and save perhaps $250 a day. Stay home and save 
$256, not counting meals. Pass up Pierre’s for a 
pie-per-cut restaurant and every time you get 
hungry you can count a $5 clean gain. Buy a 1922 
Essex for $125 and you are $14,775 ahead for having 
avoided the Rolls-Royce. And what are you going 
to do with all this money? Well, as the Listerine ad 
tells you, that’s nobody’s business. You could take 
the $14,775 you saved on the Rolls, add another 
$125 to it, and buy a Rolls-Royce — or, of course, 
you could go to the ball game. It’s entirely up to 
you. “Spend it as you please.” 

Personally, I believe it would be a good idea to 
“drag” a good-sized part of it, to buy an annuity 
or some good municipal bonds. (“Easy come, easy 
go,” you know.) Times may change and money may 
not always be so easily come by. Ten or a dozen 
coups like the Rolls-Royce killing would set you up 
for the rest of your life. And just as soon as the pub- 
lic at large finds out about this, you will undoubtedly 
see a surprising gain in per capita wealth in this 
country. 

* * x 


According to this theory, the man with the most 
extravagant imagination will make the most money. 
The greater the gulf between his actual economy 
and his hypothetical excesses, the more spectacular 
will be his accumulation of wealth. Thus, a man 
with the delusions of a Huysmans and the inclina- 
tions of a Gould would soon own practically every- 
thing of any value in the world. 


* * * 


New Orleans has its restaurants; San Francisco 
has its Golden Gate and Mount Tamalpais; Buffalo 
has Niagara Falls; but Denver — ah, Denver! — 


has the corpse of Bill Cody, otherwise known as 
“Buffalo Bill.” Up on Lookout Mountain (Hot 
dogs and cold drinks!) he lies, amid a veritable 
welter of souvenir rings, ice-cream freezers (Cones 
— 5c), $11-a-gross Indian dolls, Chancellor Cigars, 
Chevrolets, and visitors from practically every 
State in the Union. Conveniently near the tomb, one 
finds the “museum,” a rustic log building with a 
soda fountain (Orange-Crush), certain of Cody’s 
effects, countless postal cards, souvenir spoons, and 
a wide porch where through a telescope (10c) one can 
“see the Ferris Wheel turning at ‘Lakeside,’ 20 
miles away.” Business seems brisk, with a marked 
firmness to the silver ring and malted milk trade. 
Men shuffle through, gaping at perfectly common- 
place Winchester rifles as if at some new instrument 
of destruction devised by H. G. Wells. A buffalo 
head, such as hangs in any Union Pacific ticket 
office, seems especially to confound them. “Look 
here! That’s the hoof of Cody’s horse! Well, well, 
well! Say, are you thirsty?” You can buy a stuffed 
rabbit — not killed by Cody’s trusty rifle — for 
$7.50, or a similarly nonhistoric and rather inferior 
badger hide for $25. 

See America First! 

“Where’s Mabel? Yoo-hoo, Mabel, come over 
here! Stand still, Mabel. Daddy is going to take 
our picture by the grave. (C/ick.) Now I'll take one 
of you and the children — ” 

Vast red buses come rushing up with whole 
brigades of pilgrims. Hurry up! Eighty-five miles 
of sightseeing yet before dinner time! “Yes, they 
tell me there’s a good cottage camp up the road 
a piece.” Lookout’s slopes are as bare of trees as the 
gray plains below — but somewhat more thickly 
sprinkled with gum wrappers. “There’s another 
Iowa car. Mebbe we'll see somebody from home ’f 
we stop long enough.” Dust swirls through the 
parking place over native son, Hoosier, and New 
Yorker. ““Gimme a Baby Ruth and a Fat Emma.” 
On display in the “museum” are actual photographs 
of Cody’s Denver funeral and interment on Look- 
out, just to prove that the whole thing is on the level 
and that he is really buried here (under the nickles 
and dimes tossed on top of his grave by faithful 
votaries). Does an unquenchable electric bulb burn 
eternally over the tomb? Perhaps so, but I didn’t 
see one. But Old Glory waves aloft, anyhow, and a 
large flag with the letter “C” on a white field. One 
chokes with emotion —or is it merely the dust in 
one’s throat. No matter... . 

“Well, seen enough?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

C. W. M. 
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The Stage in Celluloid 


mechanical entertainment; mere 

mechanics will never supplant the 
charm of the living actor and the spell of 
the human voice.” No prizes are offered 
for recognizing that one. It came into 
being with the “movie threat” and it is 
now the standard mumbo jumbo to 
frighten away evil spirits from the stage. 
With the appearance of the squeakie—or 
“talkie” as it is sometimes called—it be- 
comes stronger medicine than ever against 
a threat more dangerous than ever. The 
New York World recently printed the 
opinions of the most prominent theatrical 
managers on this movietone business. 
With admirable teamwork and without 
any previous rehearsal they all held out 
that good comforting specific. Winthrop 
Ames referred confidently to “the sight 
and sound of the actual living actor,” 
David Belasco to “players of flesh and 
blood,” and their confrére George White 
to “the intimate humanness of real actors 
and actresses.” Obviously, their hearts 
beat as one. 

Your correspondent has no intention of 
quarreling with the argument. Theoret- 
ically, the living actor and his human 
voice can have my vote about nine times 
out of ten. His personality is more vivid 
than his photograph, or should be, and 
his voice loses less from being thrown 
over an orchestra pit than it does from 
being thrown through a loud speaker. 
The actor, despite the several viewpoints 
of the electrician, the stage doorman, and 
the stage manager, is the theatre. Hy- 
pothetically, he is the root, trunk, and 
upper foliage of the stage and the drama- 
tist is merely the sap that feeds him. It is 
reassuring to find the managers coming 
at last to fundamentals, putting between 
them and the onslaughts of cinema not the 
playwright or the composer or the scene 
painter or the orchestra leader but the 
Actor and his Voice —the two-in-one 
around which all else is built, twin insur- 
ance against adversity. 

On principle the agreement between 
this department and the managers is com- 
plete and touching. But on principle 
only. Let another Broadway impresario 
fly his phrase about the irresistible actor 
and his appealing voice and he deserves to 
be asked, “ What actors so very irresistible 
and what voices so very appealing?” He 
deserves to be asked anyhow. Who are the 
actors whose personal charm and acting 
ability are to stand like a double wall for 
the assailing movies and talkies and radio 
to shatter themselves against? What have 
these producing gentlemen done for the 

art of playing that they can be sure people 


i: View can’t kill the theatre with 


By Perceval Reniers 


will continue to pay them $3 to see it as 


against fifty cents to see what will some’ 


day be a very good mechanical repro- 
duction of it? 

Otis Skinner and Walter Hampden and 
Margaret Anglin are awarded medals for 
their work, and they deserve them twice 
over. It is occasionally a pleasure to listen 
to Jane Cowl’s voice, and I can think of 
two of the younger actresses who know 
the use of more than three stops — Ruth 
Gordon and Helen Hayes. Let us add to 
the list, and quite properly, Lynn Fon- 
tanne and Laurette Taylor. For the rest 
our stage is overrun with misguided 
young women who are imitating either 
Mrs. Fiske or Ethel Barrymoreand with 
young men the source of whose inspira- 
tion I have yet to discover. It seems to lie 
somewhere between John Barrymore of 
“The Fortune Hunter” and George 
Cohan of “Broadway Jones.” 

Of all these managers who are now 
making faces at the squeakie from behind 
the skirts of Thespis, not one of them has 
devoted himself to raising the standard of 
acting in this country as, say, Stanis- 
lavsky has.in Russia. Mr. Ames does a 
good deal of importing from England. Mr. 
Belasco will take the trouble to teach and 
keep his actresses, but who else? Mr. 
Hopkins measures his zeal in the matter 
by tolerating in “Paris Bound” some of 
the most excruciating vocalizing it has 
ever been my lot to lay ear to. In the same 
piece he gave asylum to a leading man 
whose delivery carried the impression 
that he was, in a quiet way, trying to 
auction his part instead of play it. 


N our theatre as a whole or in our 
theatres there has been nothing since 
the Daly and Frohman companies to ap- 
proximate a school of acting. A Comédie, 
an Odéon, or even a Drury Lane would be 
a theatrical anomaly in New York; and 
somehow .we look back on the New 
Theatre as we would upon an attempt to 
start a polar bear farm in Miami. The 
Guild School of Acting turned out to be 
not worth the trouble, as will anything 
with which too little trouble is taken. 
So, what with one thing and another, 
our theatre is the kind of institution that 
is most mightily concerned with the actor 
and his art between the day that re- 
hearsals begin and the evening of the 
premiére in New York. Thereafter, if 
the piece is a hit, it is turned over to the 
actors to do with as they will, gratefully. 
If it is a probable failure, it is turned over 
to the actors in despair. Go to either, one 
little month ere yet its first night is cold, 
and yoy will almost invariably be witness 


to an actors’ free-for-all. Anyone who 
could keep abreast of the lingual rattle 
and frowsiness of “Behold the Bride- 
groom” or “Salvation” or “ Paris Bound,” 
to name only three of the past season, 
must have been there at least once before. 
One of the best known playwrights of our 
theatre confessed to me that he was 
powerless to restrain actors and actresses 
from making a willful holiday with his 
plays once they were pronounced suc- 
cesses at the opening. 


T is foolish to think that the theatre 
can be displaced: the actor will al- 
ways give it an inimitable charm, the 
human voice is the human voice and, God 
be praised, we are betting our money and 
such of other people’s money as we can 
get on the warmth of personal appeal, the 
intimacy... . It is very moving, this 
confession of faith. It must make the 
actor proud of his heritage and his mission. 
And it must make him still prouder as he 
realizes his present position. For not only 
are his old friends, the theatrical managers, 
reiterating their trust in him to keep the 
theatre always the theatre, but his new 
friends, the motion picture overlords, are 
putting an equal amount of trust and 
considerably more money on his ability 
to make the talkie the theatre’s most 
formidable rival. The same brand of play- 
ing that has been fostered to save the 
legitimate from these mechanical hob- 
goblins is being enlisted on the side of the 
hobgoblins by the Hollywood dollar. 

Quite suddenly, the actor is king. The 
talkie has brought an unprecedented situa- 
tion into the amusement business: it has 
created an actors’ market. I mean, of 
course, a stage actors’ market, for the 
West Coast players whose quondam chief 
asset was their silence are now moping on 
the sidelines or suffering in the clutches of 
the elocution teacher. The raids on 
Broadway are startling in their boldness 
and success. Hundreds of those charming 
personality voices are now snatched from 
the Uncle Pios who reared them so dili- 
gently in the profession, because, forsooth, 
the talkie must have men and women 
“who can speak lines.” 

How long it will last there is no telling. 
There is something undeniably prophetic 
in George Cohan’s statement that “the 
talking actor for the pictures will be one 


thing and the talking actor for the theatre 


will be another.” The squeakie may not 
find its human plunder from Broadway 
acceptable to its purposes. But meanwhile 
it is an actors’ market, and life for them is 
just one Polonius after the other to see 
them well bestowed. 
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Readers and Writers 


PEAKING of “As They Seemed to 
Me” (Dutton), by Ugo Ofetti, 
Miss Rebecca West declared that 

the author was “a suave genius,” whose 
essays and sketches “epitomize non-Eng- 
lish cultured Europe during the last 
thirty years with justness, feeling, integ- 
rity, and judgment that is past description 
and that is past praise. Any writer who is 
worth his salt would eat his hat to do 
what Ojetti does with the essential facts 
about Anatole France, Rodin, Duse, 
Pirandello, Paul Valéry, Matilde Serao 
and Pierre Louys.” From a critic of Miss 
West’s ability, this is praise indeed. 

The book in question is a selection and 
translation from the three volumes of 
Ojetti’s ““Cose Viste,” made by Henry 
Furst, who was apparently one of 
D’Annunzio’s legionaries, and who learnt 
Italian under the auspices of that eminent 
master, whose introduction, both in 
Italian and English, with two facsimile 
pages of the manuscript, adorns this 
edition. The original work consists in all 
of some 950 pages, whereas the translation 
does not run to more than 250, which is 
perhaps the greatest merit of the English 
version. Not that I want to depreciate the 
undoubted talents of Ugo Ojetti, who is 
one of the ablest journalists in Italy, but 
it would be quite unnecessary for any 
English or American writer of similar 
training to go through the process of 
eating his hat before acquiring the virtues 
attributed to these sketches by Miss West. 

There are essayists and critics in Italy 
who might fairly be described in the 
terms employed by Miss West — Federico 
Olivero, Renato Serra, Adriano Tilgher, 
not to mention Benedetto Croce; but 
only the latter has been presented to Erfg- 
lish and American readers in that capac- 
ity, and then, if I mistake not, without 
the advantage of D’Annunzio’s blessing, 
or such encomiums as those of Miss West. 
Once again in bewildered innocence, when 
confronted by these freaks in the selection 
of translations, I ask: why? Why Louis 
Hémon and not Charles Louis Philippe; 
why Lion Feuchtwanger and not Heinrich 
Mann; why Giovanni Verga and not 
Luigi Capuana; why Selma Lagerlof and 
not Per Hallstrom; why Maurice Dekobra 
and not Colette; why, in other words, a 
nonentity as against a man of talent, or 
one writer of no greater merit in his field 
than another? 

Ugo Ojetti can write a readable news- 
paper sketch, and as he has widely 
traveled and has come into contact pro- 
fessionally with all sorts of distinguished 
people, he is at no loss to find a few words 
describing his encounters. Typical of his 


By Ernest Boyd 


method is the sketch chosen to open the 
volume: “Mussolini Makes a Speech.” 
To do him justice, this tribute to the lord 
and master of Italy does not receive such 
pride of place in the Italian edition, where 
it is preceded in the first volume by 





Mr. Boyd Recommends: 


Fiction 

The Battle of the Horizons. By Sylvia 
Thompson (Little, Brown). 

Show Girl. By J. P. McEvoy (Simon 
& Schuster). 

Into the Abyss. By John Knittel 
(Doubleday). 

Blue Trousers. By Lady Murasaki 
(Houghton Mifflin). 


GENERAL 


The Tower. By W. B. Yeats (Mac- 
millan). 

The Silver Tassie. By Sean O’Casey 
(Macmillan). 

American Criticism. By Norman 
Foerster (Houghton Mifflin). 

Hans Andersen the Man. By Elith 
Reumert (Dutton). 











several sketches, including impressions 
of Einstein and Carducci, of which only 
the former has been translated. Whether 
this sketch is good “bait” for the unsus- 
pecting who happen to open the book, let 
the reader judge. 


FTER describing Mussolini’s personal 
appearance and his manner of 
speaking, which completely conforms to 
the tradition of the superman, Ojetti blas- 
phemously goes the eulogists one better: 
“As soon as he has finished and moves 
towards the stairs in order to descend, the 
deputy Capanni takes hold of him by the 
waist, and lifts him well above the crowd 
with the air of a priest raising, within the 
monstrance, the sacred species. Beside me 
two young lads in black shirts have tears 
in their eyes. If Mussolini could see these 
tears, he would be prouder of them than 
of the acclamations.” 

Of Marcel Proust the author is made 
to say: “This anchorite, with his Parisian 
hermitage, was the most stupefying reader 
of souls known to Europe since Dostoiev- 
ski.” Possibly a number of those who have 
lost their way in the tortuous pages of 
““A la Recherche du Temps Perdu”’ will 
accept this adjective as most appropriate 
to Proust, but that is not, I fear, what 
Ugo Ojetti means. The Italian adjective 


is stupefacente, which might be interpreted 
as “astonishing,” “astounding,” or words 
to that effect. A “stupefying” author is 
something very different. Proust, it seems, 
was at Madame de Caillavet’s, and 
Anatole France was discussing the exist- 
ence of Jesus Christ. When called upon 
for his opinion, Proust replied: “In this 
discussion what interests me is not Jesus 
Christ, but Anatole France.” When it 
came to Ojetti’s turn to exchange a few 
words with Proust, the latter was under 
the impression that the visitor was a 
Venetian. “I am a Roman,” Ojetti 
modestly replied. Whereupon Proust 
murmured: “Oh, that is too grand!” 
Upon which the author’s rather effective 
comment is: “He was right this time 
again: there has never been a Roman 
writer in all Italian literature.” 


ies not wholly friendly tone which 
seems to be de rigueur in all Fascist 
allusions to the French is heard in the ac- 
count of Pierre Loti’s visit to the Italian 
front and in a similar account of a visit by 
Barrés, Barthou, and others, when Ojetti 
acted as their cicerone. Loti was evidently 
too old, too tired, too bored, and perhaps 
too sadly obsessed by the thought of 
D’Annunzio to take any interest in the 
wonders of Aquileia and Grado. The up- 
shot of the visit was a note from the 
Stefani Agency: “The illustrious writer 
Pierre Loti, who has been passing several 
days at our front, has accomplished 
numerous excursions to the most ad- 
vanced positions, manifesting on various 
occasions his admiration for the great 
efficiency of the Italian army.” 

The visit of Barrés was not much bet- 
ter in its effects upon the representatives 
of the two nations concerned. All was 
quiet in the Isonzo sector; on the Corso 
the batteries were ordered to shoot for the 
entertainment of the visitors, “if only to 
awaken echoes,” but “it was like throwing 
stones into a swamp.” The only distrac- 
tion was the singing of 'the troops, who 
apparently had nothing else to do. This 
could not but create a bad impression on 
the foreigners. Even D’Annunzio pro- 
vided a quintet, specially detached from 
the batteries of the Lido. When the party 
had recrossed the Alps, General Cadorna 
thanked Barthou and his companions 
“for the authoritative testimony you 
have borne to the strength and courage of 
the Italian army,” but “in his letters from 
the Italian front, Maurice Barrés did not 
forget a single one of those choirs, bands 
and concerts.” Obviously, the Italians 
are a sadly misunderstood people, Fas- 
cism or no Fascism! 
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A Picture of Brook Farm 
A Review by Van Wyck Brooks 


LETTERS FROM BROOK FARM, 
1844-1847. By Marianne Dwight. 
Edited by Amy L. Reed. Poughkeepsie: 
Vassar College. $2.50. 


tinguished literary men and women 

who were at Brook Farm it is re- 
markable how few first-hand descriptions 
of the life there have come down to us. 
Miss Amy Reed says that the letters of 
Marianne Dwight which she has edited 
are the only considerable body of letters 
now in existence that were written on the 
spot by a member of the community with 
the definite intention of describing its 
life. But these letters amply make up for 
the deficiency. Miss Dwight was the sister 
of John Sullivan Dwight, afterwards so 
well known in Boston as a musical critic. 
She was twenty-eight years old when she 
joined the Association, a vivacious young 
woman with broad interests and generous 
sympathies, and perhaps no one was bet- 
ter fitted than she to picture the ways and 
days of her fellow Farmers. She had 
thrown herself into the life with enthusi- 
asm, and the ultimate failure of the enter- 
prise was for her a grave tragedy. There is 
perhaps no other book save Lindsay 
Swift’s that gives us so vivid an impres- 
sion of this most interesting and touching 
episode in our social history. 

The letters open on a characteristically 
bright note: “It is one of the loveliest of 
spring days — a day to be out of doors, 
and therefore I have chosen to fix the 
nursery for today in the open barn. This is 
my first entrance upon duty. For com- 
pany, besides the babies, I have a goodly 
row of cows and oxen —a great good 
natured dog — occasionally a call from 
one and another — and a parcel of little 
romping girls and boys who are keeping 
fast day as a holiday.” The Hive was well 
named, for all were “bees,” as Miss 
Dwight remarks; so was the Eyrie, for 
they lived “high,” in the spirit. And noth- 
ing could be more evident than the cordial 
good feeling that animated them or the 
many-sidedness of their interests. Their 
pleasures were few and simple, as be- 
fitted highly organized beings, and they 
extracted the last drop out of them. One 
of these pleasures was the music of Ole 
Bull, who was playing in Boston in 1844. 
Another was the painting of Washington 
Allston. Another was amateur theatricals. 
They played “Pizarro,” for instance, and 
had no end of joy making the costumes. 
They had “candy frolics,” dances, and 
card: parties in the kitchen; but their 
greatest pleasures were conversation, 
walking, and the study of books and 


Oper the number of dis- 


nature. “Fanny and Horace,” says Miss 
Dwight, “walked into the Pine Woods in 
the evening moonlight, and described the 
scene as surpassingly beautiful.” 

Emerson, Alcott, Margaret Fuller, and 
Christopher Cranch were among the 
‘visitors who contributed to heighten their 
joy of living; Marianne herself was an 
accomplished artist both in fancy needle- 
work and flower painting. She executed 
more than one hundred of these paintings 
and sold them for fifty cents apiece, a 
very modest price considering that in 
their field they were almost as good as 
Audubon’s in his. But this work she did 
also partly as a matter of principle. 
“Women,” she says, “must become pro- 
ducers of marketable articles; women must 
make money and earn their support inde- 
pendently of men. So we (with a little bor- 
rowed capital — say twenty-five or thirty 
dollars; by we, I mean a large part of the 
women here), have purchased materials, 
and made up in one week about forty-five 
dollars worth of elegant and tasteful caps, 
capes, collars, undersleeves, etc., etc., — 
which we sent in to Hutchinson and 
Holmes, who have agreed to take all we 
can make.” 


O one could have been more se- 
rious about the value, prospects, 

and technique of the enterprise. “ Yester- 
day,” writes Miss Dwight, “Mr. List and 
Mr. Reynolds were unanimously expelled 
from the carpenter’s group in consequence 
of their being discordant elements.” She 
expects that the first words the Colson 
and Patterson babies will utter will be 
“groups and series” and “association.” 
And she rejoices beyond all bounds in 
their estate: “I would not exchange this 
life for any I have ever led. I could not 
feel contented again with the life of iso- 
lated houses, and the conventions of 
civilization. . . . Life is so full and rich 
here.” But what excitement when the 
Pilgrim House caught fire! The whole 
population joined in the fight, and luckily 
the flames were stopped before they 
progressed too far. We get a picture of the 
simplicity of their living in these lines: 
“We now set one of the long tables in our 
old style for boarders, scholars and visi- 
tors, — and a few associates who feel that 
their health requires (!) the use of meat, 
tea, etc. At the other tables we have no 
meat, no tea, nor butter, nor sugar. This 
‘retrenchment’ has afforded us no little 
amusement. We are not at a loss for some- 
thing to eat,—have good potatoes, 
turnips, squashes, etc., etc., and pud- 
dings.” And always the cheerful note of a 
life lived in harmony with nature: “I do 


love the country, even in winter. The 
morning after this snow storm, I went 
down to the Hive through drifts higher 
than my head, stepped on a stone wall to 
get through one. Oh! the snow has been 
so beautiful and the air and the sky so. 
clear and fine, and everything so much 
. . . more cheerful than winter in Boston.” 


HEIR reverence for Fourier, ot 

course, passed all bounds. So did 
their respect for Albert Brisbane, who 
was Fourier’s prophet. They had a great 
celebration in January, 1845, at which 
Fourier, H. W. Channing, and Greeley 
were remembered, and there was a glow- 
ing combination of eloquence, inspira- 
tion, and puns, for they all seem to 
have been inveterate punsters. There 
was general applause when, after Charles 
Dana had toasted his friend Parke 
Godwin, Fred Cabot added: “God wins 
always in the end.” There was some 
recollection of a punch in New York that 
called out two puns. John Orvis, who 
subsequently married Marianne, asked 
“if the party was a punch and judy spree 
(jeu d’esprit) and Fred said, that it 
seemed only necessary to punch Mr. 
Ripley to get a good speech from him.” 
Whereupon Fred Cabot returned with the 
wish that Mr. Brisbane “might go his 
proper gait (propagate)” upon his return 
to New York, adding that the greatest 
fraud of which New York was guilty 
might be that of ony them of his 
presence. Fourier’s own birthday was 
celebrated in splendid fashion with an 
illumined garden, tables “elegantly 
adorned,” evergreen emblems, and the 
“unitary banner” gracefully bestowed 
acfoss the windows. No wonder Marianne 
exclaims, “Oh! the dissipation of this 
Brook Farm life!” And tragic indeed was 
the final break-up. Although five or six 
hundred dollars would have paid off their 
most pressing debts, the crash was in- 
evitable, beginning with the burning of 
the Phalanstery. “It is sad,” says Mari- 
anne, “to see Brook Farm dwindling 
away, when it need not have been so. I 
love every tree and wood haunt — every 
nook and path, and hill and meadow. I 
fear the birds can never sing so sweetly to 
me elsewhere — the flowers can never 
greet me so smilingly. I can hardly 
imagine that the same sky will look down 
upon me in any other spot — and where, 
where in the wide world shall I ever find 
warm hearts all around me again?” But 
Marianne had found a husband at Brook 
Farm who had $75 of his own, and with 
this and the small sum she made from her 
paintings she confidently faced the future. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


The Central Americans. By Arthur Ruhl. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


$3.00. 


ORE Americans visit Central Amer- 

ica each year by way of the 
Caribbean cruises, but it is doubtful if 
their contact with civilization below the 
Gulf extends much further than the pur- 
chase of a white linen suit and a real 
Panama for next summer’s home con- 
sumption. After the three week’s cruise 
from New York to Panama and up the 
coast to Puerto Limon, Costa Rica, not 
a great deal has been added to the sum 
of understanding with which America 
of the North contemplates the bitterness 
of middle Americans toward “the Colos- 
sus.” Mr. Ruhl, his publishers inform us, 
was lured into the journeys recorded in 
this book by a desire to broaden the 
knowledge of his countrymen. But Mr. 
Ruhl, it should be added, emphasizes his 
purpose but lightly. These are essentially 
the records of a particularly gifted re- 
porter with a skill for developing a train 
of interesting anecdote. Pieced in be- 
tween more intimate observations there 
is a wealth of information about the 
countries, their politics, their leaders, 
their social problems, their geography. 
But the book is in no sense a “serious” 
effort to solve the difficulties which arise 
from two essentially different points of 
view, and therefore probably goes further 
toward clarifying those differences than 
many another more conscious effort. 
Mr. Ruhl was present at the negotiations 
which brought about an armistice be- 
tween Conservatives and Liberals in 
Nicaragua, and his personal note possesses 
a special interest just now when the 
Nicaraguan elections are on the horizon. 
His observations cover all the republics 
from Panama to Mexico. “The Central 
Americans” is just the book for those 
who want to find out what Central 
America is all about and still be vastly 
amused in the process. 


xe eK * 


The Adventures of an African Slaver. By 
Captain Canot. New York: Albert 
and Charles Boni. $4.00. 


it thick and palpitating tome may 
be another of the elaborate hoaxes 
such as publishers sometimes consider too 
good to pass by; at any rate it has an 
authentic gusto. And if it is a fabrication, 
its field and its period — Africa and the 
Indies a century ago — make it difficult 
for the average reader to discover the 
fact, and equally unimportant. There are 
pirates and swashbucklers, rum, romance, 
and a certain amount of rebellion, slaves 
and ships, and withal the smack of a good 


story tempered by a thoroughgoing air of 
veracity which makes the dose highly 
palatable. Covarrubias has designed a 
jacket which is almost worth half the price 
of the book, and the end-papers are equally 
engaging. To be sure, the price is not small 
for so venerable a subject as the slave- 
trade, but the yarn is good. And in these 
days a good yarn comes high — if at all. 


**e eK * 


Alexander. By Konrad Bercovici. New 
York: Cosmopolitan Book Corpora- 
tion. $2.50. 


HERE is a color and movement to 

this romantic biography that makes 
it stimulating and pleasant reading. 
Through the pageantry of intrigue moves 
Alexander the Great, young and passion- 
ate and bearing the burden of empire 
lightly on his shoulders. Konrad Bercovici 
has borrowed freely from popular super- 
stition and has accepted such exaggera- 
tions as fit into his story. Iskander may 
not be the Alexander of history, but 
Bercovici’s hero is gallant and lonely and 
worthy of the turmoil which unsettled the 
ancient world. “Alexander,” a romantic 
biography, is a romantic tragedy, and 
when the seeds of madness that were to 
overthrow this hero flourished and he fell 
under the shadow of evil days and wicked- 
ness, Bercovici has sketched the agony of 
a great man. Bercovici is a poet. If the 
book is uneven and if inferences are drawn 
and careless statements tossed about as 
generalities, there is nevertheless some- 
thing to fire the imagination. 


eee? 


Pax: The Adventurous Horse. By Muriel 
Hodder. New York: The Viking 
Press. $2.00. 


T is as Mr. Edward Garnett says in his 
introduction to this spirited story: 
“One must claim for ‘Pax’ that it is the 
fruit of an English Child’s unspoiled 
imagination when she was boldly intent on 
satisfying herself, with both bright eyes on 
her audience. What is delightful in this 
dramatic story of the English horse stolen 
from Valeri and taken to Germany by 
Gerald and Dixen, the burglarious broth- 
ers of the heroine, Amelia 'Steben, is 
the girlish mind of the writer.” From the 
light-hearted scenes of Pax’s theft thestory 
gathers rapidly to its climax in the 
terrific display of justice, human and 
superhuman, when Amelia in the court- 
room, having recited Prospero’s speech in 
“The Tempest,” falls dead, and the 
Judge “said quietly, ‘Never have I ever 
had such a case in my life.’” Talented 
children have written books that were 
highly amusing. This story by an eleven 


year old girl is the very essence of sophis- 
ticated childhood. Miss Hodder must have 
ridden her Pegasus proudly. “The People 
looked very longingly at Amelia when 
she rode past on such a lovely horse and 
everybody wondered who Amelia was.” 


** eR 


Tambo. By James Jenkins. New York: 
Robert M. McBride & Co. $2.50. 


HE blurb on the jacket of this book 
runs in part as follows: 


“Tambo” is a record of a mule-back jour- 
ney to Moyobamba through old forgotten 
Peruvian villages still as isolated from the 
coast as in the days of the conquistadores. 
Four centuries have brought few changes 
to Moyobamba.... Mr. Jenkins has 
caught the color and tragedy of existence 
in remote Peruvian towns with uncanny 
skill. 
Aside from the fact that there is little of 
the uncanny in the author’s workaday 
skill, the publishers have put the case 
fairly. 


**e# ke * 


The Mind and Face of Bolshevism. By 
René Filép-Miller. New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf. $6.00. 


"ooo is probably the most important 
exposition that has yet appeared of 
the theory and practice of Bolshevism as 
it is understood in Soviet Russia. The 
author is well known in Germany as a 
publicist and journalist. Following the 
war he spent several years in Russia, 
where he undertook long journeys, met 
representatives of the various intellectual 
and religious movements, and studied 
both the new Communistic society and 
the fallen society of the Czar’s régime. 
He examines in this book, with thorough- 
ness and impartiality, the psychological 
ideas underlying the economic and politi- 
cal developments of Bolshevism. He dis- 
cusses mass consciousness, materialism, 
and the machine spirit, and then proceeds 
to survey in detail the consequences of 
these doctrines in science, education, 
social life, and religion. 

Summarizing his “ Examination of Cul- 
tural Life in Soviet Russia” the author 
says: 

Even in the history of other nations 
revolutions have led to brutal measures of 
violence; but what formerly seemed gross 
contradiction and was regarded as a denial 
and betrayal of the very idea of freedom, 
was in Soviet Russia consciously and de- 
liberately stamped as a new truth, a funda- 
mental discovery. The new truth is this: 
Humanity can be made happy only by 
compulsion and liberated only by oppres- 
sion and terrorism. 
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The Story of the Week 
Democracy’s Happy Warrior Tells the World 


August 22, a fanfare of trumpets 

announced the entrance of a dis- 
tinguished party to the 2,000 persons 
packed in the Assembly chamber of New 
York State’s capitol. Cheering began when 
the first of theparty appeared in the door; 
it rose to a monster ovation when after 
a brief pause, ALFRED EMANUEL SmITH, 
Democracy’s “happy warrior” stepped 
forth to receive formal notice from Sena- 
tor Key Pirrman of Nevada of his 
choice as the party’s candidate for the 
Presidency. 

It was in fitting and familiar surround- 
ings that the ceremony took place. Since 
1903, when At Saito first carried his brown 
derby and ready smile to the New York 
State Assembly, Albany has been almost 
continuously his home. Two years he 
spent as sheriff of New York County and 
president of New York City’s Board of 
Aldermen. Two more — 1921-22 — he 
remained outside public office after his 
defeat for a second gubernatorial term 
by Natuan I. Miter in November, 
1920. The remainder of the past quarter 
century he has spent at Albany, twelve 
years in the Assembly — four years as 
his party’s floor leader and one as Speaker; 
when he leaves his capitol office on Jan- 
uary I, 1929, he will have served his 
State eight years as its chief executive. 
When he approached the microphones to 
accept a national honor, friends who had 
known him as an Albany figure for a gen- 
eration filled the crowded chamber. 
Outside, more than 15,000 persons stood 
beneath umbrellas while Governor SmitTH’s 
words were carried to them through 
clusters of amplifiers suspended from the 
dripping trees in Capitol Park. And 
beyond the furthest fringes of this im- 
mediate audience, 104 radio stations 
carried the governor’s message to the 
nation. Literally, Democracy’s candidate 
was telling the world. 

It was Frankin D. Rooseve tt, plac- 
ing the governor’s name in nomination at 
Houston, who dubbed him the “happy 
warrior,” and in something of that 
character Governor SmitH made his 
official bow to the nation on August 22. 
Although he followed the traditional 
formula of outlining his views on the 
majority of national issues, something of 
a greater cohesiveness binds his speech 
than was to be found in Mr. Hoover’s 
acceptance address. This cohesion may be 
largely traced to SmiTH’s own aggressive 
personality. Mr. Hoover’s address was 


A" seven o’clock on the evening of 


By Stewart Beach 


impersonal in character. Only toward its 
close did he allow himself the freedom of 
stepping out from the character of Re- 
publican Presidential candidate to reveal 
the human side of Hersert Hoover. 
Situ, despite his ready adherence to 
party doctrine as expressed in the Houston 
platform, was more aggressive. I’s were 
scattered liberally through his sentences; 
the same frankness and directness which 
have characterized his four terms as 
governor charged most of the sections 
of the speech. The load of his party’s 
hopes has not added caution to his other 
qualities. 








‘*To me one of the greatest ele- 
ments of satisfaction in my nomina- 
tion is the fact that I owe it to no one 
man or set of men. I will not be 
influenced in appointments by the 
question of a person’s wet or dry 
attitude, by whether he is rich or 
poor, whether he comes from the 
North, South, East, or West, or by 
what church he attends in the wor- 
ship of God. The sole standard of 
my appointments will be the same as 
they have been in my governorship 
— integrity of the man or woman 
and his or her ability to give me the 
greatest possible aid in devoted 
service to the people. In this spirit 
I enter upon the campaign.’ — 

|Alfred E. Smith 








Carefully reviewed, Governor Smiru’s 
address expresses both the strength and 
the weakness of his Presidential qualifica- 
tions. His service at Albany has given 
him a reputation for intimate knowledge 
of his State’s problems. He is known as a 
man who gets things done; who knows 
how to force bills and measures through 
cumbersome legislative machinery; who 
attacks new issues from the bottom, 
studies them from all sides, and adjusts 
his policy in accordance with his personal 
conclusions. Those parts of his address 
which deal with problems already familiar 
to him are direct, concise. In others, 
however, sections touching matters out- 
side his experience, there is a failure to 
dig below the surface and demonstrate 
that, although he is not yet ready to offer 
formulas, at least he understands the 
problems and will offer a constructive 
leadership aimed at their solution. 


But whatever the deficiencies in his 
understanding of national problems, the 
governor has obviously attempted to 
speak frankly and directly upon them, 
thereby turning into broader fields the 
policy which he has instituted in his 
State of taking complicated issues to 
the electorate. “That direct contact with 
the people I propose to continue in this 
campaign and, if I am elected, in the con- 
duct of the nation’s affairs,” he promises. 


ROSPERITY has been so continuous 

a claim of the Republicans that the 
governor directs his first attention to an 
examination of it. “The Republican 
party builds its case upon a myth,” he 
finds flatly. “... Prosperity to the 
extent that we have it is unduly concen- 
trated and has not equitably touched the 
lives of the farmer, the wage-earner and 
the individual business man. The claim 
of governmental economy is as baseless 
as the claims that general business 
prosperity exists and . . . can exist only 
under the Republican Administration. 

“When the Republican party came into 
power in 1921 it definitely promised re- 
organization of the machinery of govern- 
ment, and abolition or consolidation: of 
unnecessary and overlapping agencies. 
A committee was appointed. A represent- 
ative of the President acted as chairman. 
It prepared a plan of reorganization. 
The plan was filed in the archives. It 
still remains there... . 

“With this has gone a governmental 
policy of refusal to make necessary ex- 
penditures for purposes which would have 
effected a real economy. . . . The Gov- 
ernment pays rent in the city of Washing- 
ton alone of more than one million dollars 
annually. It is estimated that the gov- 
ernment is paying rentals of twenty mil- 
lion dollars in the nation. True economy 
would be effected by the erection of Fed- 
eral buildings, especially in the numerous 
instances where sites acquired many 
years ago have been left vacant because 
the Administration did not desire to have 
these expenditures appear in the budget. 
. . . The wise, properly timed construc- 
tion of needed public improvements would 
substantially tend to lessen the evils of 
unemployment. 

“If the people commission me to do it, 
I shall with the aid of the Congress effect 
a real reorganization and consolidation 
of governmental activities upon a business 
basis and institute the real economy which 
comes from prudent expenditure.” 
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After warning that “the Republican 
party will attempt in the campaign to 
mispresent the Democratic attitude to the 
tariff,” the governor promises that “the 
Democratic party does not and under 
my leadership will not advocate any sud- 
den or drastic revolution in our economic 
system which would cause business up- 
heaval and popular distress. ... The 
Democratic party stands squarely for the 
maintenance of legitimate business and 
a high standard of wages for American 
labor. Both can be maintained and at the 
same time the tariff can be taken out of 
the realm of politics and treated on a 
strictly business basis.” Echoing one of 
the pledges of his party platform, he 
promises to restore the Tariff Commission 
“to the high level upon which President 
Witson placed it.” The Tariff Com- 
mission is one of the vulnerable points 
of the Coo.ipce Administration. Al- 
though this body was created as a 
non-political, quasijudicial, fact-finding 
commission to investigate conditions and 
report them to the President and Con- 
gress as a basis for fixing tariff duties, 
under Mr. Coo.ipceE the personnel was 
carefully selected to reflect the high- 
tariff views of the Administration. 


URNING to foreign affairs, Governor 

Situ plunges into a criticism of the 
Administration for its Caribbean policy, 
particularly toward Mexico and Nica- 
ragua. “To no declaration of our plat- 
form do I more heartily commit myself,” 
he says, “than the one for the abolition 
of the practice of the President of entering 
into agreements for the settlement of in- 
ternal disputes in Latin American coun- 
tries, unless the agreements have been 
consented to by the Senate as provided 
for in the Constitution of the United 
States. . . . I specifically pledge myself 
to follow this declaration with regard to 
Mexico as well as the other Latin Ameri- 
can countries. . . . And I shall certainly 
do all that lies in my power to bring about 
the fullest concerted action between this 
country and all the Latin American coun- 
tries with respect to any step which it 
may ever be necessary to take to discharge 
such responsibilities to civilization as 
may be placed upon us by the Monroe 
Doctrine.” 

Discussing the outlawry of war and 
scoring the Republican party for its 
failure to secure further limitation of 
armament, the governor concludes: “I 
believe the American people desire to 
assume their fair share of responsibility 
for the administration of a world of which 
they are a part, without political alliance 
with any foreign nation. I pledge myself 
to a resumption of a real endeavor to 
make the outlawry of war effective by 
removing its causes and to substitute the 
methods of conciliation, conference, ar- 
bitration, and judicial determination.” 

One pauses here for a moment in order 


to mark the suspense which Governor 
SmiTH’s pronouncement upon prohibition 
has gathered since his telegram to the 
Houston convention, bringing prohibition 
into the open. In his address of acceptance, 
the governor was expected to state specifi- 
cally the recommendations which he 
would make to Congress with regard to 
modification. Nor does he disappoint the 
electorate. To the question of prohibition 
the Democratic nominee has given much 
thought. His recommendations are two- 
fold. First, ‘an amendment to the Vol- 
stead Law giving a scientific definition 
of the alcoholic content of an intoxicating 
beverage. The present definition is ad- 
mittedly inaccurate and _ unscientific. 
Each State would then be allowed to 
fix its own standard of alcoholic content, 
subject always to the proviso that that 
standard could not exceed the maximum 
fixed by the Congress.” Second, “I per- 
sonally believe in an amendment in the 
Eighteenth Amendment which would 
give to each individual State itself only 
after approval by a referendum popular 
vote of its people the right wholly within 
its borders to import, manufacture or 
cause to be manufactured and sell al- 
coholic beverages, the sale to be made only 
by the State itself and not for consump- 
tion in any public place. . . . 

“There is no question here of the return 
of the saloon. When I stated that the 
saloon is and ought to be a defunct in- 
stitution in this country I meant it. I 
mean it today. I will never advocate nor 
approve any law which directly or in- 
directly permits the return of the saloon.” 

In his second recommendation, Gov- 
ernor SMITH is not favoring total repeal of 
the Eighteenth Amendment. His proposed 
modifications, he says, “would preserve 
for the dry States the benefit of a national 
law that would continue to make inter- 
state shipment of intoxicating beverages 
a crime. It would preserve for the dry 
States Federal enforcement of prohibition 
within their own borders. It would permit 
to citizens of other States a carefully 
limited and controlled method of ef- 
fectuating the popular will wholly within 
the borders of those States without the old 
evil of the saloon.” 


EYOND prohibition, the pronounce- 
ment most eagerly awaited in the 
governor’s message was upon agriculture. 
Although considerable space is devoted 
to the subject, no concrete policy is 
expressed. “The tariff,’ he says, “is 
ineffective on commodities of which there 
is exportable surplus without controlled 
sale of the surplus,” and thereby recog- 
nizes in crop surpluses the crux of the 
agricultural problem. But “the question 
for agriculture is complex. Any plan 
devised must also be coérdinated with 
the other phases of our business institu- 
tions, Our platform declares for the de- 
velopment of codperative marketing and 


an earnest endeavor to solve the problem 
of the distribution of the cost of dealing 
with crop surpluses over the marketed 
unit of the crop whose producers are 
benefited by such assistance. Only the 
mechanics remain to be devised.” The whole 
weakness of the governor’s stand lies 
here. Although he has committed himself 
to the equalization fee in principle, he has 
no idea of how it is to be applied. The 
Attorney-General of the United States 
has stated that in his opinion this scheme, 
as outlined in the McNary-Haugen bill, 
is unconstitutional. Would the governor 
be able to devise an acceptable scheme? 
He promises to call into conference farm 
experts to consider the problem, states 
that “there are varying plans for the at- 
tainment of the end,” and advocates that 
they “‘be subjected at once to searching, 
able and far-minded analysis.” But no 
plan — at least, no plan yet made public 
—has proved acceptable to the econ- 
omists of the country. 


N water power, SMITH advocates 

a national policy of what has hitherto 
been his practice in New York, namely, 
ownership of water resources by in- 
dividual States or by the Federal Govern- 
ment. “Under no circumstances,’’. he 
says, “should private monopoly be per- 
mitted to capitalize for rate-making 
purposes water power sites that are the 
property of the people themselves.” 
He would “develop a method of operation 
for Muscle Shoals which will reclaim for 
the Government some fair revenue from 
the enormous expenditure already made 
for its development and which is now a 
complete waste.” He advocates “a com- 
plete survey and study of the remaining 
undeveloped public resources of land, 
coal, oil, and other minerals.” He scores 
the use of injunctions in labor disputes, 
recalls that the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee “has already in progress a careful 
study of this situation,” and promises 
“full codperation to the end that a definite 
remedy by law be brought forth to end 
the existing evils and preserve the Con- 
stitutional guarantees of individual lib- 
erty, free assemblage and speech, and the 
rights of peaceful persuasion.” 

Moving toward his conclusion the 
governor states: “To me one of the great- 
est elements of satisfaction in my nomi- 
nation is the fact that I owe it to no one 
man or set of men... . I will not be 
influenced in appointments by the ques- 
tion of a person’s wet or dry attitude, by 
whether he is rich or poor, whether he 
comes from the North, South, East, or 
West, or by what church he attends in the 
worship of God. The sole standard of my 
appointments will be the same as they 
have been in my _ governorship — in- 
tegrity of the man or woman and his or 
her ability to give me the greatest possible 
aid in devoted service to the people. In 
this spirit I enter upon the campaign.” 
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The Editor Steps Down 


UST by way of getting off on the 
J wrong foot, let us quote a letter sent 

in to us recently by the president of 
the First National Bank of Ruston, Louis- 
iana. As a citizen of a great Southern 
agrarian State, the writer speaks with 
conviction. 


Dear Sir: 

I have been a continuous subscriber to 
your magazine for the past twenty-three 
years, and have always enjoyed your edi- 
torials. When my subscription expires I am 
going to discontinue reading THE INDE- 
PENDENT magazine. This decision is based 
especially on the article published by you 
in your issue of July 14 by Mr. Clarence 
E. Cason: “Southern Slavery Revised.” 

{I have always been able to allow for your 
views on the negro question, and with a 
friendly feeling toward you, because so 
often you did not understand. I cannot 
make allowances for the statement made 
by Mr. Cason and continue to support a 
magazine where I know the management 
is well informed about the facts existing 
throughout the country, and especially 
any statement made by a man like Mr. 
Cason. Generally, the statements made by 
Mr. Cason in this article are untrue. The 
suggestion by the Editor on this article is 
reflective on a people that are making 
progress and need to be helped, and the 
spirit of your comment, in my opinion, 
was not right. 

{We are making great progress in the 
south in many ways, and the article 
published by you is written by a man of 
prejudice, and I believe published by a 
magazine with the same spirit. 

O. E. Hopce. 


We regret that so old and loyal a friend 
of THE INDEPENDENT should have been 
led by one of our articles to forsake us. 
He writes as one whose mind is made up, 
however, and all we can do is reaffirm our 
introductory comment to Mr. Cason’s 
article and express our belief that such 
conditions as our author described do 
exist in parts of the South. That such a 
state of affairs rules exclusively in the 
agrarian districts we do not believe. 
Where it definitely does exist, we feel, 
as Mr. Cason felt, that it is to be deplored 
as a perversion of the ideals of our pro- 
fessed national democracy. 

For our own part we dismiss the charge 
of prejudice as unfounded. For the author 
we cannot speak, except to say that he 
will leave the faculty of the University of 
Minnesota this fall to teach at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama in Tuscaloosa, and 
that this change is in the nature of a re- 
turn rather than a migration. We cannot 
feel, however, that prejudice has led Mr. 
Cason into the charges which his article 
makes.. We should be grateful for other 
comments upon the situation which he. 
describes. . 


HE following letter, which has just 

come in from the editor of the Beau- 
fort, North Carolina, News, regarding our 
article of two weeks ago on the Anderson 
post office’ scandal, hits at the root of the 
difficulty at once and vigorously. 


Dear Sir: 

I have read with much interest the ar- 
ticle in your issue of August 18: “One 
First Class Post Office — $1250 Cash.” I 
assume that the facts stated in the article 
are correct. I differ with the suggestion 
made by the author that the Republican 
party is responsible for such conditions as 
he says exist in his State. There is no Re- 
publican party in South Carolina. 

{In the year 1924 the state of North Caro- 
lina gave Mr. Coolidge 191,753 votes. He 
received 1123 votes in South Carolina. The 
county in which I live, Carteret, cast more 
Republican votes than the entire State of 
South Carolina. We have an active Re- 
publican party in North Carolina but no 
post office scandals. South Carolina has 
plenty of scandals and no party. There 
seem to be a few persons in the latter State 
who call themselves Republicans and 
whose main interest in the party is mani- 
fested in attempts to get Federal appoint- 
ments. A State organization that polls 1123 
votes can hardly be called a party. The 
Ku-Klux have far more members in South 
Carolina than that. 

The trouble with South Carolina, Mis- 
sissippi, and Georgia, where disgraceful 
political conditions exist, is the pernicious 
one-party system. The states have made no 
advance politically in fifty years. In South 
Carolina there is a political oligarchy mis- 
called the Democratic party. It is domi- 
nated by a group of almost perpetual 
office holders. 

qIf there were two well matched political 
parties in South Carolina and Mississippi 
it is likely that there would be no post 
office scandals and no disgraceful pri- 
maries. The negro population in those two 
States outnumbers the white. The white 
people say they are afraid to divide for fear 
the negroes will take charge of their gov- 
ernment. Under these circumstances the 
case seems hopeless. 

W. G. MEBANE. 





READER in Milwaukee has the 

following pertinent comment to 
make on our editorial on Senator Norris 
and the Public Utilities in our issue of 
August 4: 


Dear Sir: 

It is not often that I have bothered to 
criticize any article in a periodical. In the 
first place, a plumber’s opinion might not 
bear much weight, in comparison to the 
more elite and publicly known subscribers. 
In the second place, I find myself too busy 
to bother to tell somebody else what he 
should do or has done when by very human 
nature, he believes he has been right, and 


then by false analogy or ineffective sub- 
stantiations tries to uphold his policy. 
But, nevertheless, I have succumbed, and 
it is because I have enjoyed Tue Inpe- 
PENDENT (although we are only recent 
subscribers) that I was disappointed that 
I could not place trust in what I was read- 
ing. I do not object to prejudice to so 
large a degree, because it is very difficult 
not to show prejudice at times, but I do 
resent greatly false misrepresentations. 
(All this, because I have read in the 
August 4 issue the comment, “What are 
the Facts?” It seems that this title would 
be far more pointed if it were reflected 
back at your periodical. At the outset let 
me say I have no feelings for or against Mr. 
Norris because I do not know enough of 
the accomplishments and the ability of the 
man to form any convictions. 

{Just this evening I noticed the condensa- 
tion of the article referred to in Plain Talk 
in the Reader’s Digest. I planned to pass by 
the article because I felt it wasted time if 
the deductions were no more logical than 
stated in your article. But I started, and it 
read interestingly, and I guess my curiosity 
carried me on to find just what you referred 
to—and I could not find it. In fact, I 
thought his examples were exceptionally 
well drawn; I found no such far-fetched 
comparison between a Blankville, Ne- 
braska, and a Blankville, Maine. On the 
other hand, what could be more parallel 
than the lighting of the International 
Bridge? I can see that there is room for 
criticism to some of his analogies, but not, 
on the other hand, without acknowledging 
some of his more accurate analogies. 

N. L. Dittmer. 


In the editorial to which Mr. Dittmer 
takes exception we quoted from an ar- 
ticle by Senator Norris in Plain Talk the 
statement that “forty-one companies 
control four-fifths of all the electrical 
energy developed in the United States.” 
In the same paragraph we: declared that 
“Tt is no use pointing out that Blankville, 
Nebraska, under municipal ownership, 
pays substantially less for its kilowatt 


hours than does Blankville, Maine, whose. 


power is furnished by private interests.” 
Our reference was to comparisons made 
by Senator Norris in Plain Talk and else- 
where, but we did not pretend that in 
Plain Talk, or anywhere else, Senator 


_Norris actually used the name, “Blank- 


ville.” We feel that if Mr. Dittmer will 
read the editorial again he will see that it 
contains no such inference. 

As for Senator Norris’ comparisons, we 
still feel that they do not take all the 
facts into account. Senator Norris uses 
comparisons adroitly, but he does not 
give them in sufficient detail. We repeat 
our editorial statement: “It is hardly to 
the point that public ownership reduces 


the consumer’s light bills if, at the same , 


time, it raises his tax bills.” 
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August 16. — Ten members of a French 
agricultural union journeyed from Rheims 
to Paris for the purpose of placing a sheaf 
of wheat garnished with bunches of white 

grapes on the tomb of the Unknown Sol- 
dier. The memorial bore this legend: 
“From the peasants of Rheims, who owe 
their harvest to your sacrifice.” 


August 18. — “Old Cap’ Curtis’ boy” 
accepted the nomination of the Republi- 
can party for the Vice Presidency at 
Topeka, Kansas, amid the whoops of the 
local Indians who came to honor their 
brother. Fifty thousand Kansans gath- 
ered to hear the address of acceptance 
delivered by the illustrious Topekanese. 


August 18.— A toll of 200 dead and 
10,000 homeless was reported from 
Port-au-Prince as the result of a hurricane 
and tidal waves in the Republic of Haiti. 


August 19. — Bert Hassell and Parker 
Cramer, in the plane, Greater Rockford, 
lost touch with the world somewhere over 
Labrador on their flight from Ontario to 
Greenland, one leg of a flight to Sweden. 
Since that time no word has been received 
from their radio up to August 23. 


August 19. — By vote of 1,304 to so1 
the Protestant Episcopal clergymen of the 
United States condemned prohibition as a 
failure. Repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment was opposed by a majority of 31, 
but modification of the Volstead Act was 
favored by 1,389. It was voted two-to-one 
that prohibition had been in effect long 
enough to have a fair trial. The results of 
this poll were announced by the Church 
Temperance society, which conducted the 
canvass. 


August 20.— Foreign dispatches re- 
ported two hundred arrests as the first 
move on the part of the Paris police to 
make their city more quiet at night. The 
victims of this latest campaign consisted 
largely of taxi drivers and indiscriminate 
honkers who failed to take the noiseless 
edict seriously enough. 


August 20.—Col. George Harvey, 
noted publicist and former Ambassador to 
the Court of St. James’, died suddenly of 
heart failure at his summer home in Dub- 
lin, New Hampshire. Colonel Harvey was 
sixty-four years of age and had been ailing 
for some time. 





August 20. — Arthur Goebel, winner of 
the ill-famed Dole Air Derby between 
Oakland, California, and Hawaii last 
year, completed a record-breaking non- 
stop flight from coast to coast at Curtiss 
Field, Long Island. His time, eighteen 
hours and fifty-eight minutes, bettered by 
almost eight hours the mark made in an 
east-west flight in 1923 by Lieutenants 
Macready and Kelly of the Army, and 
lowered by more than two hours the best 
time ever made for the distance with five 
stops for fuel. 


August 21.— Will Rogers, comedian, 
cowboy, good-will ambassador, and candi- 
date for President on an antibunk plat- 
form, has volunteered to take over the 
duties of his friend, Fred Stone, in the 
latter’s imminent theatrical production. 
Mr. Stone broke both legs when his air- 
plane crashed recently and will be unable 
to appear when his show opens. 


August 21.—President Coolidge 
sprang his 1928 surprise on the country by 
appointing as successor to Herbert Hoover 
in the Department of Commerce one 
William F. Whiting of Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Whiting is alleged to have 
been the original discoverer of Mr. Cool- 
idge and his first political booster. Even 
those gentlemen closest to the White 
House, however, expressed surprise. 





Canonization ofa Maligned 


President 
(Continued from page 202) 

the omnibus article of the impeachment, 
the omnium gatherum of legal pecca- 
dillo and political disfavor. But seven 
courageous Republican Senators braved 
the known wrath of the radical leaders, 
and voted for Johnson’s acquittal. These 
votes, together with the Democratic 
ones, left the total for his conviction 
lacking one vote of the necessary two 
thirds. The great spectacle had ended, and 
this courageous Seven kept the crazy 
radicals from committing an act of polit- 
ical infamy which the country would 
never have failed to regret. 

An interesting sidelight on the partisan 
temper of the times is to be found in the 
fact that each of these seven was straight- 
way driven from public life by radical 
resentment. Not a man came back to the 
Senate. Before voting they realized that 
such would be their fate, but they obeyed 
their consciences none the less. The 
Tenure of Office Act was quickly repealed 
when Grant became President. And 
many of those who voted against Johnson 
later acknowledged their shame at having 
let partisanship carry them so far. 

After his Presidency Johnson returned 
to Tennessee, hated at home as in Con- 
gress. The ex-rebels had not forgiven 
him for remaining a Union man in 1861, 
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while Unionists had not forgiven him 
for seeking peace for the South. The 
mayor of Greeneville vetoed a resolution 


‘ of the town council to meet Johnson with 


honor on his return from the White 
House. One of the most remarkable 
phases of his political career was his 
Tennessee comeback, resulting in his 
election to the Senate in 1875. Before 
he died he made a famous speech there, 
in which he termed Grant “the greatest 
liar in all Christendom” —a judgment 
his colleagues cheered. 

There were three flames which John- 
son worshiped —the Union, the Con- 
stitution, and the common people. He 
was buried with his head resting on his 
worn copy of the National Charter, and 
his body was swathed in the Stars and 


Stripes. And on the granite shaft above — 


his body was graven: “His faith in the 
people never wavered.” Andrew Johnson 
was truly a magnificent American. Surely 
it is time that history gave him a square 
deal. 
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After the Heat of Battle 


The Calm of Retrospect 


A Presidential campaign is only the prelude 
to a new Administration. The most significant 
developments come after the election rather than 
before it. How often the shadow of coming events 
goes unnoticed in the confusion of the struggle. 


THE INDEPENDENT’S survey of politics knows 
no season. The day after election is as important 
as the day before. Information changes with the 
calendar. Yesterday is obsolete and tomorrow is 
only a few hours away. 


If you are interested in having reliable poli- 
tical information after election as well as before 
it, you will want to use the blank below. 
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